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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 


diction of the Universalist General . Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God, 
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THE STORY OF CREATION 


N the beginning God was creating the 

heavens and the earth. And the world 
was without form or light. Through 
the boundless spaces, separate and soli- 
tary, there wandered tiny electric par- 
ticles. And there was chaos and night. 

And God said, Let there be island 
universes. And the Spirit of the Eternal 
moved upon chaos. Through unmeas- 
ured reaches of space, here and there, 
the electric particles gathered together, 
masses that turned on themselves and 
formed into spirals, mothers of suns yet 
to be. And it was evening and morning, 
the first age. 


And God said, Let there be stars. 
And the vast island universes broke into 
star clusters, and shaped themselves into 
stars. The electric particles were drawn 
together in ever closer union, in fierce 
turmoil and inconceivable heat; and the 
suns shone forth, and there was light. 
And it was evening and morning, the 
second age. 


And God said, Let there be planets. 
And it came to pass that one great sun 
in its course swept near another. With 
irresistible power it drew forth from the 
other a great tidal wave; and from this 
wave great jets spurted forth, and tore 
themselves away, and started on their 
separate orbits around their sun. And 
planets were born, and the earth planet. 
And it was evening and morning, the 
third age. 

And God said, Let there be atoms and 
elements. Out of electric chaos in a 
myriad suns the atoms appeared. In 
the cooling earth planet the ninety-two 
elements were shaped, and out of the ele- 
ments were formed earth and air and 
water and the countless physical struc- 
tures of the world. And it was evening 
and morning, the fourth age. 

And God said, Let there be life. And 
God took the elements that he had made; 
and God shaped the living cell and all 
the forms of lesser life and higher, of 
life vegetal and animal, simple and ever 
more complex, moving slowly upward 
through ascending levels. And it was 
evening and morning, the fifth age. 

And God said, Let there be man. And 
God chose one of the lesser creatures of 
earth. And God bade him walk erect, 
that he might have hands free to shape 
tools and rule his world, and eyes that 
could look forward and upward. And 
God touched his brain and kindled there 
the restless quest for truth. And God 
touched his lips that he might speak 
and so have fellowship with other men 
in love and toil, and hand on greater 
treasures for a later greater race. And 
God quickened into life the soul of man 
that he might know the meaning of life, 
that he might set high goals and rule 
himself, that he might hunger for the 
Infinite, that he might commune with 
the Eternal in worship and love. And 


it was evening and morning, the sixth 
age. 

And God saw everything that he had 
made. And God said, It is not yet 
finished. And God rested not from his 
labors. And God called man to know 
the purpose of the Eternal, and to enter 


upon the fellowship of creative love, and- 


to know that his labor was not in vain m 
the Lord. And it was the morning of 
the seventh age—Wim.11m Emory 
Hartman, Grace Methodist Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


WARD PROBABLY PASSED . 


This is to certify that Dr. Frank G: 
Ward appeared before the Fellowship 
Committee of the Illinois State Con- 
vention on Thursday, January 27, 1944, 
at the Meadville Theological School for 
examination for ordination as a minister 
of the Universalist Church, having ful- 
filled his period of one year under license 
issued by the Fellowship Committee of 
the Illinois State Convention. 

W. H. Macruerson, Chairman 
Illinois Fellowship Committee 


WHO’S WHO 
Curnron Ler Scorr is pastor of the 
Independent Christian Church of 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Apert C. Dirrrensacn is pastor of 
the Unitarian church of Lynn, Mass., 
and chairman of various church and 
community boards. 


Cartes Cuare Bravveir is pastor 
of the Universalist church of Pasadena, 


Calif. 


Wuu14Mm J. Arms is superintendent 
of Universalist churches for Illinois and 
pastor at Peoria. 


Rosert H. Barser is pastor of the 


Universalist church in New Haven, 
Conn. Elsie Oakes Barber, his wife, is 
a writer. | 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian) in Mil- 
ton, Mass., and a writer of children’s 
stories. 


James W. VALLENTYNE is minister, re- 
tired, of the Congress Square Church, 
Portland, Maine. 


Grorcr Lawrence Parker is a well- 
known Unitarian minister now devoting 
his time to literary work. 


JosepH W. Beacw is pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
Mass. . 


Jesse S$. GOLDSTEIN was an intimate 
friend of Edwin Markham. He lives in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 
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Hard to 


5S many peoplé keep telling us, it is hard to believe 

in ‘survival after death. It is hard to picture 

conditions of life when the body no longer carries us 

about. Traditional pictures of heaven and hell alike 
do not interest us. 

But it is just as hard to believe the opposite thing 
if we stop to think about it. If we believe that there 
is no future life, most of us are believing that we are 
material and not spiritual beings. Most of us, who 
so hold, are holding that this universe is a good deal 
of an accident. To believe that the universe is an 
accident is to believe that beings like Jesus of Nazareth 
with all their dreams about a Heavenly Father and a 
Heavenly Home came by chance. 

Those were indeed amazing electrons and protons 
that could dart around in space for billions of years 
and finally of their own free will and accord arrange 
themselves so as to produce a race of godlike pos- 
sibility. If it is hard to picture the place, if any, to 
which we are going, it is just as hard to picture the 
. place from which we have come. And if we are sure 
of any thing, it is that we are here. How did we get 
here if all is accidental? Why do our eyes look out 
upon the miracles of the springtime while wonder and 
awe fill our hearts? Why does truth rise before us as 
something that it is infinitely worth while to possess? 
Why does the voice of mercy make such an appeal? 
Why is Jesus a Savior to us, calling us to something 
higher than the hot passions of our animal natures— 


Believe? 


to something nobler than our bitter contests for place 
and power? 

It is hard to see how we can live away from the 
faithful bodies that have been so close to us and have 
meant so much to us. And men tell us that even 
wanting to live after death, comes from our egotism 
—from the feeling that we are so important that the 
universe cannot go on without us. 

But is that true? Do the majority of us care about 
ourselves or is it about someone else? Was not Dr. 
Fosdick right when he said, “The great affirmations of 
eternal hope have sprung not from egotism but from 
love”? 

We want immortality not so much for ourselves 
as for our beloved. The more we love, the more we 
want it. The lovelier the spirit that passes beyond 
the portals the greater seems the unreason of blotting 
it out. So if it is love that inspires hope, we must love 
if we want to hope. 

The great message for Easter is: 


“Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; 
and everyone that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God 
is love.” 


» Here is foundation enough. Here is creed enough. 
Here is a light that can pierce the darkness of the day 
when we lay away a body that is infinitely dear to us. 
Here is our refuge and our strength—“God is love.” 


Life Goes to Outlaw’s Bridge 


N its issue of April 20, Life publishes eleven pictures 
of the work being done at Outlaw’s Bridge, North 
Carolina, under the auspices of the Universalist church 
of that community. With the’pictures there is a story 
in print which must be given a high mark for accuracy 
and sympathetic understanding. A subhead in the 
title is, “A Small Southern Community Shows How 
a Church Can Lead the People.” The human building 
with people entering, an interior view taken while a 
service was being held, a Youth Fellowship group re- 
hearsing for a candlelight service, a community work 
spell akin to a bee to clean up the neighborhood, an 
Ulrich family group, a community grain-grinding 
mill, a class in egg production, the free circulating 
library, a quilting bee and other activities are pictured. 


The Association of Universalist Women is given credit 
for backing this work and for sending Ulrich. 

We hope that we can secure permission to reproduce 
these pictures. 

As the writer in Life puts it: 


Seven years ago, a 41-year-old Universalist pastor from 
the North, who had a reputation for being something of a 
social radical, moved into a small, sleepy section of the con- 
servative South. He was Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, and with 
him to Outlaw’s Bridge he brought a fund of practical ideas’ 
and a large capacity for hard work, reinforced by the tradi- 
tional Universalist belief that happiness and holiness are 
inseparable. | 


Life lists a few of the changes at Outlaw’s Bridge 
since the Ulrich family went there: A new parsonage 
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built by pastor and people which is, in fact, a social 
center; electricity for the region; hot school lunches 


for 10 cents; better roads; a library; a co-operative. 


mill and co-operative tools; community recreation and 
other improvements. And as the writer in Life puts 
ne 

Church attendance which has been steadily decreasing in 
other Universalist churches has risen 62 per cent in Outlaw’s 


Bridge. 


DR. WHITE GOES TO CALIFORNIA 


UGH VERNON WHITE, a prominent officer of 

the American Board of the Congregational 
Christian churches and a. member of the faculty of 
Andover Newton Theoldzical School, has resigned to 
become professor of theology at the Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California, a position long held by 
Prof. John Wright Buckham. 

For thirteen years Dr. White has had the task of 
interpreting for both ministers and laymen what 
Hugh Tigner calls “the global responsibility of 
Christians.” Through his books, his occasional ad- 
dresses and articles and his sermons he has made 
Congregationalists and others see the great missionary 
enterprise in a new light. The titles of his more im- 
portant books indicate the range of his thought: 
A Theology for Christian Missions, Christian Social 
Action, A Working Faith for the World, One Gospel 
for Mankind, Christianity Confronting War. 

He has given himself freely to groups like the Idle- 
wild Fellowship and the various ministers’ clubs and 
associations in the East. When Dr. White has taken 
part a meeting has moved on a high plane. 

A native Californian, a former assistant in philoso- 
phy at Stanford University, Dr. White is going home. 

Our country is one and in a sense we are not losing 
him, but it is a big jump from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

We shall not find it as easy to get him on the 
telephone to put up-to him a knotty problem and to 
get a luminous answer. We cannot help regretting the 
change. But he goes to a great work which, in our 
judgment, is his true work, and we wish him Godspeed. 


WHY DON’T WE ANSWER? 


HY do we not answer some of the criticisms 

'Y leveled against our editorials? We do answer 
whenever we can elucidate a point, clear away a mis- 
understanding and acknowledge an error or an injustice. 
Some of the criticisms do great good in bringing out 
neglected aspects of a subject. But nine times out of 
ten, criticisms answer themselves: If they do not, and 
if the viewpoint expressed is diametrically opposite to 
that which we have expressed, what is the use of our 
saying it over again? We have had our say, our critics 
have had their say, and something else is calling for 
attention. So we call it a day until the next time. 

We are not always right, but in our own humble 
judgment we are more right and right more times than 
our critics will allow. Our great modesty prevents our 
saying more. 


,falls far short of encompassing such a subject. 
better to think of God as “creative power” or “an . 
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TO BRING BACK WARMTH TO RELIGION 


E do not sneer at any definition of God. No 
man can define him accurately. Our best thought 
It is 


integrating force” or “a value-making process” than 
to believe that this universe is just an accident, but if 
such definitions are the best that our faith permits, we 
should not be surprised if warmth goes out of our 
religion. : 

The criticisms passed on religion by some of the 
intellectuals have made us ashamed to believe in “a 
personal God.” Therefore we find impersonalism dom- 
inating our religion—God not denied, but pushed away 
from the center of things, our religion lacking power 
m a crisis. : 

We admit that the word personality applied to God 
limits him, and that God must be the unlimited if 
he is to be God, but why may not the thing that we 
try to express by the word personality be a part of 
what is so transcendent? The fathers of our own 
church were wise in their acceptance of the simple 
religion of Jesus. He taught us to say Our Father. To 
bring warmth back into religion we must bring the 
father thought back. We must think of God not 
only as our Creator and Sustainer, but as our Friend, 
and of ourselves as friends of God. 

Then, although we may not be able to interpret 
his will perfectly when our friends are in sorrow, we 
shall be able to interpret with confidence, holding to 
the mighty faith that if we knew all we should know 
that it is for the best to have the plan for our race 
as it is, and that to have things different in this world 
of ours calls for different action on our part. 


THE INTEMPERANCE OF THE TEMPERATE 


T is utter nonsense to say that every swallow of 

alcoholic beverage injures every person who swal- 
lows it. But the extravagance of such claims should 
not blind us to the fact that most people are better 
off without any alcoholic stimulation, and that some 
people are ruined by the use of alcoholic beverages. 
What to do about this situation is a disputed question. 
As a nation we probably shall use the trial-and-error 
method again and again until we find out. But one 
thing we can be sure of, and that is that sentiment 
against using intoxicants is one of the most powerful 
deterrents of their use. We see the opposite thing 
illustrated in our time. Sentiment for the use of 
alcoholic beverages is so strong that many people 
serve such things at dinners and parties who otherwise 
would not. The demands of hospitality are all-con- 
trolling. We must overcome this sentiment for drink- 
ing by the more intelligent and unselfish sentiment 
against drinking. And we shall be able to do this more 
effectively if we can become reasonably temperate in 
our assertions about the evil. 

We agree with one of our friends who is a prohibi- 
tionist that enlightenment is the need of the hour. 
He feels this so strongly that he asks us to establish a 
department in Tur Leaver entitled “Enlightenment,” 
in which week after week we shall point out the evils: 
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of drinking and presumably support another eighteenth 
amendment. This we are not likely to do. We cannot 
help feeling that liquor has done about as much harm 
to people who do not drink as to people who do drink. 
It often distorts a man’s perspective so that he sees 
only one evil in the world and only one good, and both 
of them concerned with liquor. A sound sentiment to 
back up intelligent methods of control can only be 
developed by fair and intelligent talk and action. 

| The quicker we get into our heads the fact that 
there is no one way to handle this matter, that the 
social forces involved are highly complicated, that in 


- every human being there are psychological as well as 


~ 


physical drives and incentives, and that nobody on 
earth as yet is perfect, the quicker we shall begin to 
make progress. But we had better be on our guard 
against analyzing progress and trying nothing, and 
against criticizing the reformers and becoming indiffer- 
ent to reform. 


THE NEW FEAR 


N his excellent column, “The Easy Chair,” Bernard 
DeVoto in the March Harper's Magazine discusses 
what he calls “the new fear” of the American people. 
Tt is “fear of the peace.” This is a most complex set 
of emotions. It involves unpleasant memories and 
appalling possibilities. Men and women today working 
under wartime tensions remember the recent hardships 
of unemployment and the humiliations of relief. Will 
those dread conditions return with the coming of 
peace? Other men and women, noting ‘group prejudices 
and hates all around them, remember fiery crosses 
lighting up nights filled with deeds of shame per- 
petrated by man on his fellow men after the last war. 
When the cohesive force of the war effort relaxes, will 
these atrocious things again mar the American scene 
and make mockery of the sacrifices of those who died 
for democracy? Still others, recalling the past excesses 
of war veterans, fear the return of those serving in this 
war. 

These and other as yet but partially formed 
questions, Mr. DeVoto finds, go to make up the new 
fear which plagues the American people.’ We know 
Mr. DeVoto is right, for we have heard many such 
expressions of the new fear. We are convinced that he 
is right also in proposing that we “acknowledge the 
fears and whatever facts have begotten them, drag 
them out in the open and face them.” 

' Well, everyone knows some of the ugly facts that 
help create this new fear. There has been in this 
country in times past much economic activity without 
the restraint of decent social or ethical principles. The 
newspaper files of the late twenties and early thirties 
record a long scandalous bill of particulars. Such 


“enterprise” helped to bring depressions and to drag 


them out. There has been and there is in this country 
lack of social responsibility on the part of some labor 


_ leadership. There is of course a great deal of irrational 


and iniquitous race prejudice and hate in the land. 
There are not Jacking those who use the suspicion and 
dislike of one group for another to further their own 
selfish ends. 
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These things are not new. Indeed, we have always - 
had them to contend with; and, in spite of greed and 
hate, we have achieved great strides on the long road 
to democracy. This we have done through years of 
peace and through five wars. This must not lull us 
into complacency. The old sins have new and terrible 
power today. In this conflict, hate and greed, imple- 
mented by modern science, boldly and _ brazenly 
challenge all the humanitarian values of both democ- 
racy and religion. Men at war always stand in grave 
danger of becoming like the very enemy they fight. 
We fight an enemy who has risen to power on a tide 
of race hate and unholy greed for gain. Our danger 
then is double, from without and from within. We 
must fight against hate in all its forms of discrimina- 
tion of group against group and against irresponsible 
greed from every source. This means immediate and 
continuous working and planning and praying for 
good will and social responsibility on the part of all 
Americans toward their fellow Americans. 

The primary responsibility for this rests squarely 
on the shoulders of both Christian and Jewish church- 
men, not the clergy only, but also those who manage 
business, run labor unions, teach children, or train 
technicians. Those who, for six days a week (and 
sometimes seven nowadays), do the work of the world 
have also a sacred calling to build that sane peace in 
which “they shall sit every man under his vine... . 
and none shall make them afraid.” 

Tt is this or chaos. 

1D als nl Oe 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Spring has come in the Southland and is creeping 
northward, telling all who have ears to hear that there 
are realms where “block busters” do not count. 


Referring to Hitler’s eleventh anniversary speech, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick writes in the. New York 
Times: “It is the speech of the destroyer begging those 
whom he has tried with all his might to destroy to rise 
up and rescue themselves and him from destruction.” 


Twenty-five fellowships and several tuition scholar- 
ships to the summer session of the Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies are available to ministers and other 
churchmen through the Commission on Religion and 
Health of the Federal Council. 


We must not beeome so intent upon asserting what 
we believe that we have no time for examination of 
the facts. 


When the time for decision comes, it is no credit to 
a man to halt between two opinions or pretend that 
he is open-minded. 


Though we admit gladly that fanatics sometimes 
are used of God as gadflies for the rest of us, we do not 
hold up fanaticism as an ideal. 
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Man Is Immortal 


Clinton Lee Scott 


AN is immortal. He believed he was immortal 
long before he invented ultrarational theories in 
support of his belief. Before there were organized 
religions with their risen saviors and their schemes of 
salvation our hardy ancestors of the North, enduring 
the long winter of cold-and darkness, rejoiced when the 
sun reached the high heavens and the returning spring- 
_ time gave promise of light.and warmth and growing 
things. They felt their oneness with the eternal forces 
of life. They decked themselves in bright colors and 
danced to the rhythm of the resurrection season. This 
simple, primitive, instinctive feeling of bélonging to the 
life that continues, of being not apart from but a part 
of the continuing processes, is mightier than the 
doctrines that subtract souls from or add them to the 
eternal life. 


I 


Man is immortal in his physical life. Certainly, for 
practical purposes this is true. Men may die but man 
lives on. The time element of the human enterprise 
on earth is so vast, so altogether beyond imagining, as 
virtually to be without beginning or end. 

The light of human history merges with the twilight 
of prehistory and prehistory with the dark gropings of 
biological evolution. The traditional time-scales have 
been so altered by the findings of science as to render 
time measured and represented by mathematical sym- 
bols of little value in the formation of corresponding 
images. If we try to stretch our minds to take in a 
few geological ten-million-year periods we find our 
powers of imagination exhausted. Such reaches are for 
us infinity. The same limitations prevail when we look 
to the future. 

There are of course theories that the creation is 
running down in an unequal race with recreative forces, 
that the sun is losing its power, and that in this circum- 
stance the planet we now inhabit is doomed to lifeless- 
ness and we to extinction. It is said, too, that earth 
and man must have had a beginning, and by the same 
sort of reasoning they must have an end. But here 
again mathematics is fantastic. If a thousand million 
years were allowed for primeval life to produce us we 


may reasonably expect a future of fairly generous: 


proportions, “years enough for many glories” as some- 
one has said. 

As far as. we can see behind and before, our life 
is of the nature of foreverness. 

It is in this setting of the illimitable that the human 
race lives and moves and has its being. We belong to 
and partake of the eternal forces of the natural world. 
We are tied into those processes by which the race of 
man is perpetuated. We are the biological and spiritual 
products of the interminable course of events that gave 
us being, the inheritors of what men have thought and 


willed and lived, a vignette of what Tennyson calls 
“the eternal landscape of the past.” And we are an 
integral part of the stuff out of which the future will 
be shaped. 


It 


Persons are immortal. We live in the lives of the 
immortal dead. We live in houses they built, read the 
books they wrote, listen to their music, think their 
thoughts. Their invisible influence enters into our 
plans and shapes our institutions. They guide our 
pens, color our convictions, educate our children, lead 
our soldiers in battle, tell us how to vote. More, they 
fix the color of our hair and eyes and complexion, regu- 
late our stature and ration our genes. A tribe of 
American Indians believed it a duty to carry with them 
in all their migrations the bones of their ancestors. 
We carry with us the physical and spiritual baggage 
of all the past, the accumulations and memories of the 
dead who determine our pace and give direction to our 
journey. 

Persons who lived and died in obscurity are today 


known and honored. Our world is filled with their — 


influences. Who doubts that Amos, Socrates, and Jesus, 


Jefferson and Lincoln are more widely known and more | 


influential today than in the days they lived? Every- 
where are the voices of the illustrious dead. The 
great values we try to attain, the freedoms we would 
make secure, are not of our own creation; they come 
to us from the vast empire of the souls of men and 
women who lived and died. “Their bodies are buried 
in peace, but their name liveth forevermore.” 

Disraeli declared, “Posterity is a most limited 
assembly,” but he was thinking perhaps of those per- 
sons whose notable deeds, good or evil, are remembered 
after their death. It is true that “some there be which 
have no memorial;”’ but there is no one, however 
humble, who has not left some deposit of influence for 
better or for worse in the world where once he lived. 
If such names are recorded in heaven we do not know, 
but in the book of the world’s dead their record has 
been written indestructibly in the influence they have 
had,on other lives. And these changed lives in their 
turn have wrought changes, so that the resultant record 
is different from what it might have been. The millions 
of persons who have lived “unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung” and died, have they no immortality among 
us? They have. You and I are what we are because 
each of them lived. The child living but a year or an 
hour deepens the life experience of his parents and 
thereby changes something of the human whole. There 
has been no one, no matter how humble and incon- 
spicuous, who has not cast his image in the total 
pattern. 

The story is told of Renan that, walking with a 
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friend in the catacombs, he was asked, “Does not this 
place with its six million skulls impress you with the 
futility of a single small life?” Renan answered, “No, 
for when I am gone whatever good has been in my 
life will have been absorbed into the life of my little 
town of Treguier. When Treguier is no more its good 
will still be possessed by France, and if a day comes 
when France is no more her values will flow out into 
me world.” 

Peter Kropotkin wrote, “There are no unimportant 
events in human history.” He might have added, “and 
no unimportant persons.” It is a sober thought that 
_ nothing that we think or do is without consequence. 
There is no neutrality; whether we will or not we are 
an influence for good or ill. This is immortality. 

Rarely has any person lived who was not at some 
time in his life loved by someone. In the book of 
Second Chronicles it is written of a certain wicked king 
that “he died not being desired.” But probably his 
mother loved him, and perhaps his Sunday school 
teacher. Persons have lived and died without love, but 
they have been few. Few there have been, even among 
earth’s lowliest, who have not been desired by parents 
or children or comrades. They have given love who 
had naught else to give. — 

In the nature of human association there is a 
sharing, a give-and-take in the commerce of relations, 
so that we live in the lives of others and they in ours. 
This is true in some degree even between chance 
acquaintances and between persons who do not like 
each other. But with those we love the association is 
deep and powerful. They are ours by “an ownership 
_ nor time nor death can free.’ When they die they are 
given immortality in the hearts that loved them. After 
they have gone from our sight sometimes they are ‘so 
near that they seem to be in communication with us. 
Their spirits are like guardian angels prompting us 
bravely to go on, and restraining our wills when we are 
tempted to live unworthily. 


“They are not gone who pass 
Beyond the clasp of hand, 
Out from the strong embrace. 
They are but. come so close 
We need not grope with hands, 
Nor look to see, nor try 
To catch the sound of feet. . 
They have put off their shoes 
Softly to walk by day 
Within our thoughts, to tread 
At night. our dream-led paths 
Of sleep. ... 


“They are not dead who live 
In hearts they leave behind. 
In those whom they have blessed 
They live a life again, 
And shall live through the years 
Eternal life, and grow 
Each day more beautiful 
As time declares their good, 
Forgets the rest, and proves 
Their immortality.”* 


Such respected and beloved dead may be of more 


* “They Softly Walk.” By. Hugh Robert Orr. 
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influence in our lives than “when on earth they walked _ 
with us and met us face to face.” 

The desire for personal immortality is deep and 
strong. Men like to perpetuate themselves in their 
children, feeling a secret gratification in the way their 
offspring reflect the characteristics of their parents. 
They build businesses and institutions that will carry 
their names into the future. They paint pictures, write 
books, compose music and leave inventions and dis- 
coveries which they hope will live after their death. 
Not all of this expended effort is for the present. 
Perhaps it is stimulated largely by a deep-seated 
though unconscious longing to be remembered. 


Il 


But even these kinds of immortality of earth and 
race and individual influence are not enough for some 
persons. They desire “all this and heaven too.” Some- 
times the desire for individual conscious living in 
another realm blinds them to the grandeur of the 
eternal life that now is. Earthly life is only endured by 
some persons as a prelude to entrance into a more 
desirable habitation. Survival either in the heavens 
or-on a renovated earth is to some minds the chief end 
and aim of existence. Sometimes the belief in immor- 
tality takes definite form as to time and place and 
living conditions. Such definitions of a heavenly life 
always raise more questions than they settle, and lead 
the believer inevitably into the open fields of material- 
ism. More often there is only a vague longing for 
continuity, or a dread of extinction, so vague indeed 
as to constitute little more than an inherited notion 
without conviction. But even where the hope seems 
vivid and real, few persons even in poor health desire 
to put their theories to the ultimate test before they 
have to do so. 

Out of.the desire for and the belief in immortality 
many kinds of doctrines have been constructed, some 
fantastic and crude,.others rational and beautiful. The 
Egyptians with their belief in a future judgment and 
a dwelling place for their dead were perhaps the first 
to give the idea of individual continuity definite form. 
In Hinduism the hope is absorption into the Universal 


. Spirit. Paul set forth the religion of Christianity in the 


framework of such a hope, teaching not only that 
Jesus came to life after he had died, but that this 
miracle was the promise of personal immortality for 
others. 


IV 


Does the soul as an entity survive death? Is there 
a place beyond the grave and beyond the stars to which 
some of us or all of us are bound? It may be. No one 
knows enough to say it is not so. No one knows 
enough to say it is so. It is a question no one can 
answer. The ages have not answered it. For the 
present it remains in the realm of speculation. If Jesus 
had come to life after death there is no good reason 
for assuming that others can have such an experience. 
The truth which the miracle story symbolizes is some- 
thing more important than the miracle itself, and this 
is the rebirth of his spirit into the lives of his com- 
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panions and his continuing influence in the world. 
Jesus’ followers gave him immortality. 

People believed in the personal survival after death 
before the resurrection story and before the teachings 
of Paul. There is no virtue in thus believing. It is 
not even a matter of faith but only of opinion. Those 
who hold to this hope are neither better nor worse 
because of it. They are neither more nor less religious. 
Most persons seem not to know what they believe in 
this matter, some on occasion repeating the pious ver- 
biage connected with the heavenly hope and appear- 
ing shocked to find opinions contrary to their vague 


inherited notions.’ ‘Others know what they believe but - 


because their beliefs run contrary to the traditional 
religious teachings: keep. their silence. 

At any rate we need not minimize the importance 
of this world for the sake of another. Here we may 
have “no continuing city,” but for us who live in this 
world it is the only one we know. This is our world 
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and our present opportunity offering tasks that require 
the best in us of thought and action. Here are the 
imperatives of moral laws. Here we may see the 
consequences of good and bad behavior, the far reaches 
of both selfish and unselfish living. Here we have , 
many a taste of heaven and hell. And if our life is 
“a little gleam of time between two eternities” as 
Carlyle suggested, should we not make the most of 
what we have? Our incentives are here. Here we can 
learn to respect our fellows, know the joy of serving 
high causes, encourage maturing generations to be 
stronger than we, be brave in losses and walk unafraid 
of approaching death. 

We can be courageous, forgiving, kind, honest, and 
intelligent. Such living prepares us for whatever “the 
future hath of marvel or surprise.” If we go to heaven 
we will have something to take with us, and if there 
is no such place still shall our immortab spirits bless 
the world after we have fallen asleep. 


Participants in the Eternal Life 


Albert C. Dieffenbach 


NE of our ministers reports that a well-known 

college-choir director observed to him that most 
preachers of Easter sermons whom he has heard in the 
past twenty-five years have dodged the theme of 
personal immortality. They have preferred to preach 
instead on the beauty of the returning spring. It has 
also been said that among the ministers of liberal 
Christian churches there is nothing more difficult, or 
more unsatisfactory in its result, than the annual cele- 
bration of the resurrection. What a man shall say or 
can say that comes close to the Christian traditional 
view of endless life, that is to say, the survival of each 
person in his distinctive characteristics, is, one will 
admit, hard to find, not only in our so-called free 
churches but in most of the churches which have 
departed in varying measure from the historic creeds 
of Christendom. 

This is not to dismiss the matter by any means. 
My one opinion is that there is a belief in the life ever- 
lasting (which includes the sense of each one’s con- 
tinuing) more profound and vital and exalting than 
we had in the older Easter messages. Not that a mere 
continuation of life is highly to be esteemed; indeed, 
this is not the Christian idea at all. There is some- 
thing more than the prolongation of life im a true 
doctrine of immortality. Just what this larger faith 
is no one has yet said with entire satisfaction. Here 
it is, nevertheless, to be noted on every hand and, 
indeed, brought into high relief when a disbeliever or 
a light believer, such as one of our lately departed 
American humorists, would treat the matter whimsi- 
cally and even indifferently. 

At the same time, I am not sure that one must 
hold to a resurrection conviction in order to live fully 
here and now. Once I inquired among twelve 
parishioners in my former orthodox church affiliation 


whether a belief in immortality was necessary for their 
happiness and the performance of their part in living 
worthily. Only two declared that such a faith was 
essential for them. They did believe the doctrine of 
eternal. life, but believing it was not, so to speak, a 
matter of life or death to them. 

These same people and many others would not say 
that the denial of life beyond the grave was virtually a 
denial of all life’s present values, as I have recently 
read from one of our philosophers. Of course, there 
must be incentives for living. Men speak of mere 
living, and of the demand in them for something more 
than aimlessness and pain and dying. They ask, “What 
is there to strive for, to live or keep alive for?” 

Back of this question, it seems to me, is a lack of 
appreciation of, a want of faith in, life itself. “No 
creature,” says W. Macneile Dixon, “ever had or could 
have a distaste for life.” The quarrel, he says, or at 
any rate the question, is with its conditions. ‘This is 
really finding fault with life itself, because the condi- 
tions are in and of life itself. It is right here that we 
have a dearth of understanding and of faith. Many 


_ men simply do not believe in life, the life that now is. 


That is the first error, precedent to the doubting 
about the future life. The truth is, life both now and 
hereafter is the same life, in its continuing scale, and 
for anyone to have misgivings and denials of life today 
is inevitably for him to have no true faith in that 
which lies beyond. 

Among a great number of people, the gain for 
belief in immortality has been incalculable because of 
the recognition of the eternal quality of life. They no 
longer say with the famous Buckle, “If immortality is 
untrue, it matters little whether anything else be true 
or not.” Everything else zs true, and of meaning and 
worth, and nothing is more absurd than to say that 
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_ human life upon the earth is without a point and a 
direction. 

I do not know whether assurance about a future 
life in the traditional sense is as important as many 
men of a former day assert. My parochial poll already 
referred to makes me doubt it. In any case, it would 
be difficult for one to find people today saying with 
Dante, “Of all brutal opinions ‘that is the most foolish, 
vilest and most pestilent which holds that there is no 
life after this.” We do not feel so hot about it, though 
we believe in life, take us all in all. 

Not in life only but in ideals also we believe, and 
I should say that these are not as dependent for their 
sustenance and practical expression upon faith in 
futurity as some men have told us. Who will say 
that if one denies that man is immortal, one cannot 
have ideals? I do not believe it, though I am instant 
in saying that man, for me, is an immortal being. What 
seems to me not true to the facts is that one must hold 
to life beyond the grave if one is going to live a good 
and spiritual life. 

Nothing could be farther from the thought of the 
intelligent man of goodness today than the statement 
of Wordsworth, “I confess with me the opinion is 
absolute that, if the impression and sense of death were 
not thus counterbalanced [that is, by belief in the 
future life], such a hollowness would pervade the whole 
system of things, such a want of correspondence and 
consistence, . . . that. there could be no repose and no 
joy.” That is a pathetic expression of unfaith in this 
present life. It is inconceivable to me that a man with 
such a miserable estimate of the world that we know 
could hold to a future life with its boon of felicity and 

‘peace. 

A man of letters in our time, Lowes Dickinson, 
runs in the same melancholy groove when he says, 
“Modern optimism in my opinion is doomed unless 
we believe . . . there is a destiny reserved for men more 
august than any to which they can attain in their life 
of three score years and ten.” This citation and others 
like it are given by Dixon, who finds somewhere in 
Goethe the following sonorous untruth which nobody 
in his senses can believe, “That man is dead even in 
this life who has no belief in another.” 

What I have been saying up to now may be briefly 
restated. I believe in life. I believe in the future life, 
‘but not as something which is like a leap from the way 
we have known as life here into another strange order 
where we are completely changed in nature and 
behavior. I believe that faith in life after death is not 
a condition of living according to the highest ideals 
in this world. 

There is no difficulty for me, however, in believing 
ineredible things, or, perhaps I should say, in assenting 
to the proposition that there are things incredible to 
me which one day I shall believe. One'likes the story 
told about the first showing of Edison’s phonograph 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences. All the members 
present declared it impossible to reproduce the human 
yoice by means of a metal disc. The Abbé Moigno 
who was showing the phonograph was accused of 
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having a ventriloquist concealed under the table. The 
thing was unbelievable. As a matter of fact, the whole 
earth is filled with unbelievable things. I agree that 
there should be no hindering of us in believing in a 
future life since we have already found a present. For 
each one of us to be here, is a miracle. May I give 
the words by Dixon? “The starry worlds in time and 
space, the processes of growth and reproduction, the 
instincts of animals, the inventiveness of nature, the 
affections and passions, the character of thought, of 
will, of intuition, consciousness, these singly and to- 
gether plunge the human mind into profound amaze- 
ment. They are all utterly unbelievable, miracles piled 
upon miracles.” 

But it is not necessary for anyone to pursue the 
ranges of miraculous things in the universe and in man. 
One would not infer too much from what we know, 
nor set expectations too high on our ability, sometime 
to be attained, whereby we shall prove man’s im- 
mortality. 

I have these past weeks been reading again about 
the mystics. They were all real people, kindred in an 
infinite degree with us. Two things about them 
impress me. All were in their different ways exhibi- 
tions of the Eternal while yet in the flesh and the world. 
To be a mystic, Evelyn Underhill says, is to participate 
here and now in that eternal life; in the fullest, deepest 
sense which is possible to man. In the second 
place, these mystics had powers and joys beyond 
compare, and in notable examples they greatly blessed 
mankind. , 

There was Paul, obscure, without money, who 
organized almost singlehanded a train of churches over . 
the Mediterranean world, and became one of the 
earth’s greatest benefactors. Joan of Arc, a child of 
the peasantry, heard a Voice, left the sheepfold, and 
led the armies of France. God’s Troubadour, Francis 
of Assisi, born in ordinary surroundings, changed the 
spiritual history of Europe. Saint Teresa went coursing 
through Spain reforming a corrupt religious order and 
now “every city in Spain has within it Teresa’s spiritual 
children.” 

I say these people were like us, and we are like 
them. What is meant is simple. Spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. The eternity set in our hearts 
recognizes and responds to the eternal life wonder- 
fully manifest in these conspicuous yet normal beings. 
Their immortality gives us intimations of our own. 

Papini says at the end of his biography on Saint 
Augustine that he was one of those for whom death 
did not exist. “I mean,” he adds, “that he is ever 
present and living here below as if he had never 
died.” We, too, have a strong desire that we may 
live forever. 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


The issue of Tue CuristrAn Leaver of July 1 will 
be a special number to mark the 125th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the paper by Hosea Ballou 
the elder. 
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If Easter Be Not True... 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


€€C'O what?” With such terse nonchalance many 
persons lightly dismiss the Easter affirmation 
that death has no dominion over the mind and soul 
of man, the grave no victory. It may be, of course, 
that the self is not deathless, for while the denial of 
immortality cannot be proyed, neither can it be verified 
that ee 
“. the all-imagining Power 

That breathed the cosmos forth as a golden flower 

Had potence in His breath 

To plan us new surprises beyond death — 


New spaces and new goals 
For the adventure of ascending souls.” 


Nevertheless, do those who thus indifferently shrug 
off the Easter message of life’s unbroken continuity 
beyond death realize fully what their attitude of un- 
concern involves? 

If Easter be not true, we must surrender not simply 
our hopes of a future life, a loss to which we could 
undoubtedly adjust ourselves, but we cannot well 
escape arriving at certain conclusions about the ulti- 
mate meaning of life here and now. For Easter concerns 
far deeper: matters than the question of whether or 
not the dead body of Jesus was quickened again into 
life, or even the age-old hope that if a man die, he 
shall live again. Easter makes an ayvowal of faith 
about the kind of world we now live in, and that is 
no issue of casual moment. That is basic in any 
thought regarding the essential nature of the universe, 
the worth of human personality, and the character of 
God. 

When the late Clarence Darrow celebrated his 
seventy-eighth birthday, he was interviewed by a news- 
paper reporter who asked him, among other things, 
what he thought about a life after death. “I no longer 
doubt,” said Mr. Darrow. “I know that there is 
nothing after death—nothing to look forward to in 
joy or in fear. When I die—as I shall soon—my body 
will decay, my mind will decay, and my intellect will 
be gone. My soul? . There is no such thing. I am not 
an agnostic any more; I am a materialist. It took me 
more than fifty years to find it out.” 

How does a man get that way? The answer lies 
in Mr. Darrow’s assertion that he was a materialist. 
That is to say, for him the ultimate reality in the 
universe, the determiner of destiny, was matter, not 
spirit. Starting from that premise, he could arrive at 
no other conclusion: there is nothing beyond death. 
That, however, is not so much a conclusion relative 
to a future life as it is to this present life. 

I once lived on a short street at the head of which 
stood a sign bearing the words, “Not a Through Street.” 
This is what the philosophy of materialism says con- 
cerning the world in which we now live; it is not a 
through street. Death, decay, dissolution—these are 
the last words about all who have gone this mortal 


‘assumption, with no foundation in fact. 


way before us, about those “whom we have loved 
long since, and lost awhile,” about ourselves, about the 


generations crowding to be born, and at last about even. 


the sun, moon, and stars, until all will be as though 
nothing had ever been, with dust and ashes the final 
fact, the ultimate meaning, of life. Well, this is the 
kind of world we live in, if Easter be not true. 

Easter, however, makes an altogether different 
affirmation: things visible are transient—sun, moon, 
and stars, this planet on which we dwell for a season, 
the handiworks of man, our physical bodies; but the 
unseen is eternal—the spirit-of man, his hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, his sense of duty, the ideas 
and ideals to which he owns allegiance, his obedience 
to the voice of conscience, his quest for beauty, his 
passion for truth. Such a faith sheds light upon all 
the days of our years and “sends a shining ray far down 
the future’s broadening way”; it gives rhyme and 
reason to life, significance and meaning to the universe; 
it involves the conviction that we live on a through 
street and that 


“ 


. what is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


To be sure, this faith may be an unwarranted 
If, however, 
Easter be not true, then, as another has put it, the 
universe becomes little better than a cheap moving- 
picture film which might as well be run backward as 
forward, since it means nothing anyway. And that 
is not a conclusion to be casually dismissed as of no 
import! : 

Once more, not only is our thought concerning the 


“nature of the universe colored by the Easter faith 


that “Life is ever Lord of Death,” but likewise our 
evaluation of human personality. 

Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes is reported to have said 
once that, astronomically speaking, man was negligible, 
to which Dr. George Albert Coe replied that, 
astronomically speaking, man was the astronomer. 


Exactly! The mind which can measure in light years’ 


the distance of the stars from the earth and plot the 
course of Orion is of infinitely more value than the 
stars which are unaware of being measured. Nightly 
they come to their stations in the sky, but it is man, 
with his capacity to see and appreciate them, who gives 
them meaning. . 

Or think of man in terms of his limitless possibili- 
ties, so that the true measure of him is not what he 
has, what he has been, or even what he is, but what he 
has the ability and power to become. Consider his 
capacity to think and to reason, to remember the past 
and to plan for the future, to cherish noble ideals and 
to sacrifice for high ends, to aspire, to love, and to 
worship. Verily, he is but a little lower than God, 
and crowned with honor and glory. 


) 
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Now Easter confirms our Universalist avowal of 


. faith in the supreme worth of every human personality; 


it says that in man, his mind and spirit and character, 
there has been achieved something too valuable to be 
cast as rubbish to the void. Again let it be admitted 
that this evaluation of man may be a gratuitous 
assumption, unfounded on fact, the result of his un- 
willingness to die and have that the end of him. But 
if Easter be not true, the long and costly struggle of 
man upward to the light seems to be without purpose 
or meaning, and he has been woefully blind in his 
belief that he is of more value than the dancing atoms 
of which the physical universe is made. That is not 
simply a commentary on some future life beyond the 
grave. That is a judgment upon the value of the 
human spirit in this present life, and it is not 
something to be laughed off with a nonchalant, “So 
what?” 

Finally, the Easter’ faith that “this mortal must 
put on immortality” not only affirms a belief in a 
universe of open doors through which the spirit of man 
passes to a life of ever expanding horizons, and places 


_ upon human personality a value which makes man 


worth preserving, but it is also an assertion concerning 
the character of God. 

For he is a strange kind of God indeed if Easter 
be not true. Through countless ages a Creative Power 
was at work here, bringing order out of chaos, light 
out of darkness, and ever higher expressions of life 
from ‘lower forms, until at long last there came forth 
man. His has been the story of a long, slow, painful 
ascent, of a struggle against terrific odds, with now 
and then some foothold won from which to climb 
® 


_the unexplored to bring new realms 
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higher. It has been the story of old obstacles con- 
quered, old habits’ broken, old practices discarded, old 
ideas outgrown. The record is stained with blood, 
clouded by ignorance, superstitions, fears, and punctu- 
ated by lapses into darkness and barbarism. But here 
and there the banners of victory have been planted, 
and the lives of great souls have revealed what man 
has it in him to become. The end of the story is not 
yet, for man is still faring forth into the unknown and 
under his 
dominion. 

What is the meaning of it all? Is the answer to 
be found in the brief moment of a man’s days upon 
the earth? Then, to use a sentence from Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, God creates capacities he never 
uses, possibilities he never fulfills; he makes the most 
valuable thing we know—personality—and leaves it 
unfinished business; all life’s completions are ultimately 
withheld; nothing is ever carried through. How can 
one stand indifferent before such a revelation of the 
character of God? 

But if Easter be true, he is not “the God of un- 
finished business.” Rather will he then bring each 
life to fruition, its capacities employed to high ends, 
its possibilities fulfilled, its hopes realized, its struggles 
crowned with triumph, its sacrifices justified, its kin- 
ship with the Father perfected. 

It may be that Easter is not true, but in the light 
of all that is involved it ought to be true, else we arrive 
at tragic conclusions concerning the essential nature 
of the universe, the worth of human personality, and 
the character of God which no sober-minded person 
can treat with an indifferent, “So what?” 


On “Seeing Beyond It” 


: William J. Arms 


N a statement, an English newspaper writer asserts 

that “no literature, whether poetry or prose, has 
ever appealed to generations outside that in which it 
was written, whose author failed to give the impression 
that his reach included the pit of Orcus and the further 
side of the moon.” In other words, that literature 
which survives is written with an eye on the future. 
Some writers are distinctly of their own age. They 
belong definitely to the time in which they write. 
They seem to be oblivious of the past and: have no 
interest in the future. The pressure of the immediate 
is so great that they see all around their age but 
neither behind nor beyond it. In the words of the 


_ Frenchman Bossuet, “He saw all around his age, but 


he did not see beyond it.” 

To see all around a fact, to understand all it means 
for the present, is a worth-while task. But to continue 
such an exercise indefinitely means that one becomes 
shortsighted. 

- This does not mean that present happenings are not 
important, but it does mean that they should be seen 
in their relation to the past and their intimation for 


the future. May I suggest, therefore, that it is well- 
nigh impossible to “‘see beyond it” unless we can “see 
behind it’’? 

Civilization as we have it has arrived at its present 
state of evolution through a long and hazardous 
journey. All its achievements and all its hopes of greater 
things are now in a critical hour. It is tragic that 
the directive power of our civilization is in the hands 
of those who seem not to understand the way in which 
man has reached the present and who have a hazy 
idea of his responsibility to the future. It is imperative 
therefore that we look back to the beginning and creaté 
through history a mental picture of the pilgrimage of 
man up to the present. Here we have the record which 
man has made since the dawn of time. Here we have 
the biography of God and Man. Here we find the 
clearinghouse of all literature, and here we can look at 
the. backdrop of all existence. Here we have informa- 
tion concerning those facts and ideas which have moved 
mankind and are moving men today. All of this adds 
up to what Harold J. Laski declares our age to be— 
“a period of revolutionary change that is likely to be 
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as profound as any in the modern history of the human 
race.” This revolutionary change, he says, is the 
result of all that is happening in our world and all 
that goes to make up the present character of our 
society. 

If it be true that our rights and privileges have been 
purchased by the past, some, at least, of our obligations 
and duties belong to the future. To think on these 
things is the inescapable responsibility of all normal 
individuals. It is possible we may not think rightly, 
therefore bringing disaster upon ourselves and others, 
but this is understandable. The one thing which is a 
definite crime against the future of mankind is to be 
indifferent in our thinking _and interests. 


We are again in the dark night of war, and it is 
easy for us to give rein to fear, for as the day is dark, 
so the future looks darker. We fear for the future 
because, as the biologist tells us, the least desirable 
parents are having the most children and the most 
desirable parents are having the least children. We 
fear for the future because with the psychologist we 
are impressed by the fact that the emotional crowd are 
easily led by the demagogue. We fear for the future 
because with the economist we see the trend of our 
industrial civilization is to think in terms of size, speed, 
wealth and success. We fear for the future because at 
times it looks as if Spengler had judged history rightly 
in saying that we are coming to an end of the cycle of 
our development; that our civilization is like an old 
man whose powers are on the wane. It has come 
through birth, babyhood, adolescence, radiant youth, 
middle age, old age, and the death rattle is in its throat. 
We fear because this constant slaughter of human 
beings lends itself to the picture painted by Anatole 
France of the last man. There was a time, he says, 
when our planet was not suitable for mankind; it was 
too hot and moist. A time will come when it will cease 
to be suitable—it will be too cold and dry. “When 
the sun goes out—a catastrophe that is bound to be— 
mankind will have long disappeared.” 


Obviously these fears are rampant in every com- 
munity and in every part of the world, but let me assert 
with conviction that if the “sun goes out” it will not 
be because of any foreordained plan of God or because 
the physical force in our universe is spent, but because 
man deliberately denies his spiritual heritage and 
turns his back on his manifest destiny. It will be 
because man decides to do what he can to destroy that 
historical movement of the human soul from error to 
truth, from repulsiveness to beauty, and from badness 
to goodness. Banish: from the thought of man the 
restraining and uplifting idea of moral responsibility 
and one creates a climate unsuitable for mankind. 
There is created a world ‘governed solely by vulgar 
materialism, through which the sole end of man is to 
satisfy his animal appetites. As one writer put the 
whole matter, “It looks as though the mind of man 
is never to be trusted when its eye is removed from a 
far future and its affections rest on anything which is 
near at hand.” 

The religion of the long look is re-emphasized during 
the Easter season more than at any other time of the 
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year, for we are reminded of unfinished victories, un- 
finished tasks, unrealized dreams. 

One of the famous sayings of Napoleon reads, “No 
man can lead the people except by showing them a 
future.” A chief is a merchant of hope. The hope 
which is the essential characteristic of religion is not 
a motionless attitude of the soul, but a living, active 
principle, a daily striving, a pressure onward and 
upward forever. Lorado Taft is reported to have said 
to his friend while talking about sculpture, “What we 
sculptors need is to get back into our work a kind of 
eternity.” When the experience of falling backward - 
rather than marching forward comes to us, it is prob- 
ably because we think of ourselves as a beleaguered 
garrison rather than as a caravan on the trek deeper 
and deeper into a country we have just entered. 

Recently the Chicago Sun printed a sermonette 
from the pen of Dr. Irvin E. Lunger, minister of 
University Church, Disciples of Christ. The topic was 
“Sabotaging the Future.” In it, the writer stated that 
we were today witnessing the sabotage of the future. 
He went on to remark that the future was essentially 
good. It represents the possible fulfillment of all past - 
and present striving. It is the new and better day 
toward which civilization turns. It is an immediate 
reality —not a remote abstraction—for, as James 
Hilton reminds us, “the future begins now.” We must 
beware of those forces in our own lives and in the life 
of the nation which are calculated to sabotage the 
future—a future which is made out of the past and the 
present. 

The trail of life along which we travel never leads 
straight to the land of our dreams; it is a winding trail 
and we cannot therefore see very far ahead. This fac 
tells us that we have need beyond yesterday and 
today. The past is glorified through memory; today 
is provided for with energy and faith to meet every 
emergency; the future has its provision in hope eternal. 
We must see beyond today through hope which 
stretches far down the future’s broadening way. 


HEIRS 


Remember how fall’s flaming banners waved 
In bold defiance of the wintry blast; 

How frugally the dying season saved 

Bright odds and ends of beauty from the past? 
By her well-ordered testament bequeathed 
The courage of resurgent spring is ours, 
Secreted in tight buds, all neatly sheathed, 

A shining heritage of leaves and flowers. 


Can you not feel a stirring in the ground, 

The upward surge of sap within the trees, 

Signs of returning life spread all around 

In greening thicket, softened light? Take these 
And with the hope these choice bequests impart 
Repair the shattered bulwarks of your heart. 


Una W. Harsen 
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The Third-Day Faith 


Robert and Elsie Barber 


TT ENT began with ashes. It passed through forty 


‘and we try to be gay, to be joyous. 


days of waiting, suffering, and came to Easter’s 
dawn. Lent began with tears. It should end with joy. 
But today there can be no joy, no true Easter radiance 
for those who forget the third day. There are ashes 
still, ashes of bombed cities, of blasted industries, ashes 
of dreams, ashes of the dead. How can we shake off 
our ashes when Lent comes to an end still with weep- 
ing? What shall we say of God? Can he keep his 
sovereignty from the sin of the world when. an Italian 
boy, crying out to God to protect his father, must 
wonder if God can hear above all the noise of shells and 
sirens? And we wonder, too. So comes Easter again 
But the fierce 
reality of ashes and war crowd out God. Is that all 
there is? Is good destroyed? Is nothing left? Where 
is the Easter faith? “The son of man is delivered into 
the hands of men, and they shall kill him.” The first 
day, yes; the second day, yes; but the third day, no! 

For the first day is the crucifixion. The first day is 
the triumph of wickedness and hatred and the defeat 
of love and faith, even of the Son of God. Something 
evil seizes power, something evil which is a flagrant 
violation of the moral foundations. It can arise and 
it can endure for a time, so that every ideal of good 
and love seems wishful thinking and stupid escapism. 
In such times all lovers of righteousness and men of 
faith feel like those disciples of Christ who on the first 
day scattered like sheep without a shepherd, like 
frightened rabbits running to their holes. Jesus, when 
he spoke to his followers on their last journey to 
Jerusalem said, “‘The son of man is delivered into the 
hands of men, and they shall kill him.” And with the 
son of man all that was good in man—killed by the 
hands of men. Yes. But, said Jesus also, “He shall 
vise the third day.” 

Even on the first day in the defeat, despair, death, 
the promise of the third day comes. Maybe it was the 
hope of this third day and its joy, heightened by his 
unswerving faith, that stirred in Jesus’ heart even on 
the cross. “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” The first day is the crucifixion, but the third 
day—no! And there is the Easter faith for a troubled 
world. If Jesus could say it, cannot we? “God, into 
thy hands we commend thy world.” And, “World, 
remember thy God even on the first day.” The first 


day passed. The second day is the silence of the tomb. : 


The second day is the lost day when the inscrutable 
worldlessness of the garden sepulcher brought no com- 
fort to the frightened ones. The second day is doubt 
and fear. “We don’t know. We're wondering. We 
aren’t sure.” And the disciples trembled at the 
clatter of Roman armor. They shouldn’t have been 
so afraid. Jesus had told them, “And he shall rise on 
the third day.” But even then, when he was with 
them, they understood not that saying. They were 


afraid, and we are still afraid, more so now, perhaps, 
that we are farther from the earthly Christ and the 


first and second days are so endless—yet the third day 


draws on. Our affirmation of the Easter message begins 
and ends right there, in the third-day faith. 

Easter was not just a story told and retold. It was 
an experience lived and relived. Jesus not only met 
his friends on the Emmaus road, he went with them up 
and down the trails of the whole ancient World. Their 
old life had gone, nailed fast to the tree of death, and 
with it had gone the fear and dismay, the bumbling 
and blindness of the first days. Now, because of the 
living Christ, wherever they went there was a flowering 
of the soul. It is so still for those who wear the Easter 
faith, the third-day faith, in their hearts. And the 
faith is this: 

We believe in God, Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, who by the events of the first Easter made 
clear to men that in the end evil succumbs to good, 
death yields to life and night to day. We believe that 
the world is not broken by sin but strengthened by 
tribulation, not finally lost because of desperate men 
but steadied by the hand of God. We believe that the 
training, testing, trying of the spiritual life is not 
wasted but attains a fulfillment beyond death as 
symbolized by Christ’s empty tomb on the third 
morning. What we are becoming, the sum of our 
dreams and our deeds—whether cut off at seventeen 
or seventy—is not zero only. There must be some- 
thing more if Christ meant anything at all when he 
said, “ ... after that he is killed, he shall rise the third 
day.” We believe that this triumphant third-day faith 
belongs to all who have known or who will know Easter. 
When Katharine Mansfield, the brilliant young writer, 
died with so much of a promising life unlived, her 
husband, John Middleton Murry, was broken. He 
was isolated in spirit, separated from men. He says 
that he sensed the world in its immensities and himself 
alone on a little island against whose slender shore a 
cold, dark, boundless ocean Japped, devourmg. And 
then, suddenly, the darkness changed to light, the cold 
to warmth. “The room was filled with a presence 
and I knew I was not alone, that I could never be 
alone any more. I was part of it, I belonged and 
because I belonged I was no longer I but something 
different which could never be afraid in the old ways 
or cowardly with the old cowardice.” Everyone at 
some time or other comes face to face with the loneli- 
ness, helplessness, emptiness of inexorable death, but 
then the third day dawns. Out of the vast deep some- 
thing comes, a celestial calm, a healing presence, a 
faith without bounds. We believe that Easter 
triumphs. 

Very early in the morning the three Marys came 
to the sepulcher bringing spices. They found the stone 
rolled away and they entered and found not the body 
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of their Lord but two shining angels. “Why-seek ye 
the livmg among the dead? He is not here, but is 
risen: remember how he spake, saying, The Son of man 
must be delivered into the hands of men and be 
crucified, and the third day rise again.” And they 
remembered his words. Let us remember them now. 
The true Easter message—the third-day faith. The 
risen Christ. The revelation of the eternal power of 
God over all the forces of evil. Jesus’ spirit came mto 
his disciples and became a fire unquenched for 2,000 
years. Again and again the same wickedness, the same 
force, has sought to destroy it. The first day, yes; the 
second day, yes; but the third day—no! 

And the Roman captain who has seen Christ 
crucified turns to the niother of Jesus: 


T tell you, woman, this dead son of yours, disfigured, 
shamed, spat upon, has built a kingdom this day that can 
never die. The living glory of him rules it. The earth is his 
and he made it. He and his brothers have been moulding 
and making it through the long ages. 


(The Terrible Meek. By Charles Rann Kennedy.) 


The third day will come. That is our faith. 


The Masteriul Mouse 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HERE was once a family of field mice, who lived 

in a charming location near a wheatfield. Between 
the mouse home and the field ran the shining railroad 
tracks, and every day the great Chicago-Cincinnati 
Express thundered by, shaking the very air. 

The mouse family was a happy one. There were 
five children, and they were brought up in the way of 
well-mannered mice. They learned to see the right 
things, to hear the right things, and to recognize an 
owl or a weasel half a mile off. They did their house- 
hold chores with cheer and nimbleness. 

But all creatures alive have something to put up 
with—even a family of field mice; and so had this 
family. For the eldest mouse (he was a second older 
than the one next to him) was a bit of a bully. He was 
a shade larger than the others, and from babyhood he 
used his strength in and out of season. If the others 
would not do as he pleased, he cuffed them; if he could 
not get what he wanted, he made a great fuss till the 
others gave in out of sheer weariness. Even his father 
and mother were impressed by his size and unusual 
strength, so that they, too, took their share of being 
bossed. It was indeed a regrettable sight to see this 
mouse ordering everyone about. When mouse friends 
and relatives visited the home, they sometimes were 
bold enough to tell the eldest mouse that it was not 
nice for him always to get his own way, to squeak so 
very loudly and harshly, and to knock down any other 
mouse who opposed him. And he would reply, “No! 
It may not be nice, but it works.” 

And so it seemed—it really seemed—as if it did 
‘work. The masterful mouse considered nobody’s feel- 
ings, and never dreamed that any other mouse might 
have rights as well as he. So he swept all before him. 


s 
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~ Sometimes his father would try to talk to him for his 
good; would say: “My son, in all my long experience’ 


I have never found it wise to ride roughshod over 


everybody. It really is bad business not to consider 


the other fellow. In my day we were taught to think 


of others and to remember their feelings.” And the son: 


would reply: “Your day, Father, is dead. Things are 
different now. It is old-fashioned to consider others. 
If you step aside, the other fellow steps ahead; and 
that’s that.” 


The masterful mouse grew up; and, if is often the 
way with very forceful persons, he fell in love with the 
meekest little brown creature you ever did see. She 
lived on the other side of the railroad tracks; and she 
seemed to be fascinated by the large and masterful 
fellow. There were three other beaux, who also were 
very fond of her; but the masterful one made short 
work of them. 

However, there was one difficulty. The little brown 
lady was so timid that she could not be persuaded to 
visit the home of the masterful mouse. She feared the 
great thundering Chicago-Cincinnati Express. Nothing 
could persuade her to cross the tracks; and, when she 


_confessed this to her beau, he reared up his strong, 


rather short neck, and said: “Leave it to me. I'll fix 
it. Tomorrow I will stop the Express. Or, if it does 
not stop, Pll throw it in the ditch.” 

And so it came to pass that the very next day the 
masterful fellow took up his position right in the 
center of the shining rails. Soon there was a distant 
roar; then nearer and louder; then round the bend and 
rushing on came the Monster. The masterful mouse 
with his best effort leapt imto the air, hurled himself 
at the Chicago-Cincinnati Express. And—the Express 
kept going on. rs, 

When the masterful mouse opened his eyes, he 
found himself a long, long way from home; and his 
head felt very queer. He managed to get back some- 
how; but it took him a great time. His loving mother 
nursed him to health again, and that, too, took a great 
time; and his head was never quite the same shape 
afterwards. But, luckily, he was not quite the same 
either. For every day the roar of the Chicago- 
Cincinnati Express reminded him that it was pretty 
good business to be considerate of the other fellow. 

And the little brown lady? Ah! That is another 
story. 


DEAD GULL 


A gull lies dead upon the beach. 
The wings that once defied the storm, 
And lightly brushed the billow’s crest 
Now lie in sad bedraggled form. 


Its life is spent; the bird’s career 
Ends where the careless waves have thrown 
The corpse. I pause in questionmg mood: 
“Where has that vibrant spirit flown?” 


Cuartes Gustav GIRELIUS 
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“Easter’s Message to This Present Time” 
Paragraphs from a Radio Address by Harry Emerson Fosdick—1943 - 


BVIOUSLY this present war is not simply between 
armies but between ideas—liberty against slavery, 
mocracy against dictatorship. And even deeper than 
that, a conflict is on in which all of us share, between 
two philosophies of life: materialism, that sees only the 
physical as real, and the faith’ we celebrate on Easter 
Day: “The things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

This fact came home to me when recently I con- 
versed with an American journalist who had covered 
the news in Berlin up to our very entrance into the war. 
Here in essence is what that journalist said to me: 

I came home from Berlin and went back to my old 
college campus, and I said to some of the professors 
there: You are teaching these students here the philoso- 
phy that has made Nazi Germany what it is. You 
tried to teach me that only a few years ago—a godless 
materialism that makes the physical the source and 
end of everything, that undermines the bases of moral 
principle and makes of the whole universe a purposeless 
machine. And now in Nazidom I have seen what 
happens when that philosophy really gets going and 
comes to its logical conclusion, and I have come back 
to tell you that the stuff you are teaching here is about 
the most dangerous dynamite that is being scattered 
around the world. 

That journalist’s statement concerns us on Easter 
Day, for Easter at every point contradicts materialism. 
It affirms the reality of the spiritual world, the eternal 
significance of spiritual values, the immortality of the 
soul, and the triumph of the living God over evil. It 


says that no crucifixion ever has the last word, and that 
while things seen are temporal, things unseen are 
eternal. 

Says one of our American professors, “That which 
is physical is real, and that which is real is physical.” 
Says another professor, “Life is merely a physiological 
process with only a physiological meaning.” That is 
materialism, and let none of us suppose that he is 
immune to its influence and its effect! In many forms 
and in various degrees its vogue in the last two genera- 
tions has been immense. It seeps in through the cracks 
and crevices of our minds. It is the natural expression 
and confirmation of our cynical and disillusioned hours. 
It is compatible with the way things outwardly appear, 
and it has behind it the backing of important names. 
Materialism is not an abstruse philosophy, immured 
within academic classrooms. It is a way of seeing life 
that captures the imagination of millions, and deep 
within minds that call themselves Christian whispers 
doubts about God and the best hopes of humankind 
here and hereafter. 

So, on Easter Sunday, we may well confront it. The 
colossal deviltry we fight against is materialism come 
to its full-grown consequence. Start with the proposi- 
tion, really believed in, that life is “merely a physio- 
logical process with only a physiological meaning,” 
and here is where we land. Not with personal comfort 
only does Easter come to us but with a critical decision: 
“That which is physical is real, and that which is real 
is physical,” or “The things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


Successful Religion 


-C\INGCE God is the mightiest factor in the universe, 
man’s co-ordination with him is of the greatest 
significance to man. 

I do not remember the time when I was not 
religious. My motives were doubtless mixed. For 
some reason I wanted to be on the side of greatness 
and goodness. I know that I dreaded the harshness 
and severity of God, who was to judge me. I know 
that I wanted to help make goodness a success. 

One thing discouraged me, and that was that 
Jehovah failed in his enterprises. The garden was 
perfect, so he said as he looked it over, but he failed 
to keep out the destroyer. The whole race, even the 
beast of the field, went wrong. . Only survival speci- 
mens were saved from destruction, and they imme- 
diately demonstrated that they failed to measure up 
to the standards. 

The two major sins could not be avoided—sex 


James W. Vallentyne 


hunger and doubt of unreasonable instruction. A 
healthy person had strong sex impulses, and an honest 
man doubted unreasonable teachings. 

Various devices were used to abolish sin. None 
of them succeeded and finally the only begotten Son 
was cruelly offered and sacrificed, and his success had 
been very meager and slow of development. 

This was the story of Jehovah taught the religious 
boy who wanted to be on the successful side. I felt 
sorry for God, who ought to succeed because he was 
God and because he was good. His appointed teachers 
were pleading for recruits to a faltering cause. The 
answer was that man was so wicked that even God . 
could do little with him. 

Into my confusion and darkness burst the light 
and joy of the sciences.. The psalmist long ago had 
discovered. that the heavens declared the glory of God 
and demonstrated his successful administration. The 
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Egyptians discovered. system in the reappearance of 
certain stars. The Persians worshipped the sun. Dis- 
coveries multiplied and developed, until the pies speak 
in ecstasy. 

The biologist taught a new story of life which 


rescued man from his degradation and first rank in * 


evil. Starting from the meeting of sun and sand and 
water, the first cell: to come alive broke in two and 
continued to yield tothe breaking impulses and the 


hunger for organization or to the influence of: an 


external ray. .Thus.did,man develop, and led: the 
procession of successes, \: 

The physicist, discovered and taught that eee 
was not dead, but ‘an‘active, evolving, improving body 
of energy. The laboratory has broken into every form 
and. substance. Wherever the torch of the inquirer 
shines,.there is one answer—action and power, nothing 
dead, all is awake. Physics came in with a picture of 
energy universal and infinite, fulfillmg the prophetic 


challenge that’ the stones would cry out their testi- © 


mony. of the greatness of God. Man was not. under 
a, blight, but under. an inspiration. The discovery: of 
the electron brought us to the door of spirit, even 
through the door. 

Thus these discoveries opened a new book of 
revelation which taught the immanence and universal 
successes of God. Nature was no longer a force to be 
overcome, the birthplace of evil, but. was truly a dwell- 
ing place of God. 

Much confusion is caused by the use of language 
which is not cleanly definite in expressing the clear 
idea. Such words as redemption, salvation, forgive- 
ness, and others should be eliminated. Such words as 
revelation, inspiration, should be: used only when 
clearly defined. 

A very popular use of “nature” is definitely offensive 
in the light of the interpretation set forth in this 
article. Here we are thinking of nature as very ex- 
pressive of the divine. To speak of nature as an enemy 
to be defeated is sacrilegious and offensive. 

The use of unfamiliar words may be as confusing 
as the use of words with an objectionable traditional 
meaning. Happily our language is supplied with 
short, common words which are adequate in nearly 
every situation. 

The thoughtful person today no longer thinks and 
talks of salvation, of redemption, of forgiveness, but 
of intelligent co-operation. We have no occasion to 
resist nature, but rather to co-operate. Our well-being 
depends on our successful co-operation. 

* * * 

Analyzing the various phases of the world, we 
think it a fair assumption that this marvelous display 
of organization has been produced by a force akin to 
what we call mind. 

Analyzing matter, it is found to be organized energy, 
which the laboratory finds invisible but demonstrable. 
Since this energy is universal and all-extensive, it is 
reasonable to assume that every form of energy is but 
a phase of the great universal. 

It would be daring and presumptive to attempt to 
define God. It is nevertheless reasonable and excusable 
to assert that this infinite energy may be a most helpful 
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and near approach to the infinite person we want to 
find—the author of all the forms of life we know. At 
any rate-this is the most acceptable and helpful state- 
ment of the nature of God. — 

If we accept “nature” so called as the works of 
Deit'¥, and if we accept his works as the best revelation , 
of him, we can well stop here and worship and wait. 

‘Here is surely the work of a mind; here is planning. 
The universe as we see it calls for an infinite mind; 
here is infinite energy hungering for creative oppor- 
tunity. 

‘My best conception of infinite energy fits finely into 
my best conception of God. © 

Here is the Deity who commands my ‘worship. 
Here is a successful God. 

Finding God in his activities leads us directly to a 
definition of him, not complete, to be sure, but very 
helpful. 

This picture of God leads us to a definition of such 
terms as we find. meaningful and to the elimination of 
any terms no longer helpful. 


* * * 


The first definition we need is that of religion. The 
books wiil not help us much, but the story of religion 
will show clearly enough that a man’s religion is his 
system of harmonizing himself with God. With our 
new picture of God this makes the approach to God 
natural and fruitful. 

We pass naturally and intelligently to an answer of 
the age-old question of purpose. A survey of God’s 
activities shows a universal and enduring trend to 
more satisfying order. The divine purpose in life’s 
effort is the satisfaction of life hungers. 

Evil is no more the work of an enemy but the result 
of inferior co-operation and inadequate information. 
Good is that which tends to increase value, and evil 
is that which tends to lessen the contribution to com- 
fort, satisfaction, and effectiveness. 

The primary hunger and desire of man are to increase 
his adjustments to the Great Reality. 

The successful church will help men to see God, to 
adopt the profit-motive asi life’s drivmg impulse. , The 
church’s major business is to make its constituency 
intelligent on the subject of religion. In this the 
church has failed miserably. 

I propose a new source book. We have accepted 
the writings of an ancient people, ill-informed people. 
Now I suggest that we find God in his activities. The 
work of an individual reveals much of the individual. 
The nature of matter, of that strange body of activity 
we call life, the dome over us—reveals God. 

Matter that appears to be cold and dead is a 
throbbing mass of action. There is nothing in throb- 
bing solids that we call life, if we think of it as con- 
sciousness, but that activity suggests the presence of 
something alive. Nothing is dead. 

Action is everywhere; organization is everywhere. 
It is hard to deny the presence of mind and of plan 
everywhere. Perhaps the Creator is in everything. At 
any rate, there is something that works in everything 


. We know about. 


Perhaps that working force is Deity. 
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Turning from the confusion of the written pages to 
revelation of action, one finds a-million years of growth, 
of understanding, of culture, of adaptation to environ- 


ment. 
* * * 


Man is himself a creator. Man is a success. His 
successes reveal his God as a success to be adored, 
sought out, and co-ordinated with. 

Instead of appeasing a God of wrath, man finds his 
reward in harmonizing his career with the divine 
schedule, finds his best results in co-operation. His 
objective is not to appease his Jehovah but to enrich 
himself. Instead of talking sin and forgiveness, he 
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seeks to possess and become that which pays the best 
reward. Instead of serving a far-off and harsh Sov- 
ereign, he seeks that which is most profitable. 

Instead of fearing punishment, he chooses to make 
himself rich in the values that abide in life’s expe- 
rience. 

A successful church must teach profit, teach defini- 
tions of religion, of value, abandon meaningless terms 
such as forgiveness, salvation. 

The church’s supreme opportunity lies in its state- 
ment of discovered facts and its pledge to people that 
nothing is so richly compensative as relationships and 
activities which stem from our knowledge of the world 
as revealed by science. 


Matthew Arnold for Today 


George Lawrence Parker 


-F Matthew Arnold once gets hold of us he does not 
let us go. Lying before me is the worn manuscript 
copy of a boyish essay of mine on “Matthew Arnold’s 
Verse” published by the Vale Interary Magazine in 
1897! Reading over that immature production my 
surprise comes from the fact that, barring the unripe- 
ness of it, I yet would at this moment, nearly half a 
century later, leave most of it unchanged. I have also 
before me another manuscript of a lecture given in 
Boston in 1924 on “Arnold the Poet,’ which likewise 
I would not greatly alter. 

In my case, then, it seems that Arnold is a “haunt- 
ing presence not to be put by.” Of late years I have 
had fears that my love for him or dependence on him 
was a sort of vestigial affection; perhaps an inspiring 
memory but of little use in today’s tempestuous living. 
Like the appendix, Arnold, I have thought, may do me 
no harm but, equally truly, he may not be of much 
use to me now. What he stood for and much that he 
said have been thrown overboard. “Arnoldians like 
myself,” I said, “may treasure him as one of their 
cultural seed-plots, but the modern world will forget 
him. He was'a son of tradition, and a son of tradition 
he is likely to remain.” 

But my judgment was overhasty. For jn 1932 
came out Arnold’s Letters to Clough, edited by H. F. 
Lowry. In 1939 appeared Lionel Trilling’s. thorough 
and entrancing biography of the poet. In 1940 there 
followed The Poetry of Matthew Arnold by Professors 
C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, a sort of precommentary 
to pave the way for an entire new edition of Arnold’s 
verse promised for 1941. It may be that war condi- 
tions have postponed that new edition. Evidently, 
however, Arnold is streaming down from the academic 
heights where his beauty and wisdom have always 
preserved their value for appreciative minds. He is 


descending, if it be a descent, into the lowlands of 


those who have a genuine hunger for his particular 
diet. 

More than this, the so-called common agencies have 
done some discovering of their own. Praise be! Since 
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the outbreak of World War IT, I have seen more quota- 
tions from Arnold’s poetry in the newspapers than 
from any other poet. Who would have chosen this 
intellectual and remote schoolmaster as spokesman for 
the German air raid over England in December, 1940? 
But it was in the midst of that very bombing that a 
letter writer in a metropolitan daily paper chose 
Arnold’s “Dover Beach” as the best expression of the 
public emotion of the hour: 


The sea is calm tonight. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits;—on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay... . 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


These lines were written prior to 1860. Could the 
mood, the pathos, the tragedy of the bombing, the 
grandeur and quiet of the beach and the moon’s rebuke 
to man’s hatred be better pictured than Arnold has 
here pictured them in prophetic lines eighty years 
before the event? 

We turn to him today with a sense of relief at his 
stark honesty and mental factuality. There was some- 
thing in him that rejected all deception. He says what 
he means, whether writing of nature or of man’s inner 
struggle. “He was,” wrote E. V. Lucas a few years 
ago, “more cultivated by both nature and nurture than 
Tennyson or Browning; and though he remains in 
many ways a typical Victorian, a poet struggling with 
a preacher, he is, I think, less tiresome in his pulpit 
than either Tennyson or Browning.” And Mr. Lucas 
goes on to say that it is by his poetry rather than by 
his literary criticism that Arnold will live. 

His religious background is also the background of 
his poetic thought. From this comes the utter sincerity 
of his verse. His well-known phrase concerning modern 
faith “living in two worlds, one dead, the other power- 
less to be born” is sheer clear poetic insight because it is 
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first of all clear and vital experience from the soul’s 
depths. His spirit was divided and tortured like our own. 
The Hebraic tradition in him fought a desperate battle 
with the Greek cultural stream. His father, Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby, dominated Matthew all his life. It was 
a Hebrew-Puritan domination although clad in Church- 
of-England vestments. It was hard for Matthew to 
decide whether he was a child of Greece or of Palestine. 
And that same struggle is part and parcel of our conflict 
now. The emergence of the Jews in the last twenty 
years as the focal point of history, as Prof. John 
McMurray maintains, and their near-destruction by 
Hitler run parallel with our other effort to keep alive 
also the values of our cultural Greek inheritance. We 
stand as traffic policé, ass Arnold stood, guarding a 
double traffic lane. It is difficult for the modern mind 
to declare whether he wishes to go to Athens or to 
Jerusalem. Yet he knows that some sort of decision 
must be made. 

It was this need that drove Arnold to the Christian 
scriptures. He felt that he must study the under- 
pinnings of Anglo-Saxon faith. Many of his Biblical- 
critical methods and many of his conclusions are now 
out of date, for new light has come. But it was he 
who made available for the rank and file of thinking 
people the results of the scholarly research of his own 
times. Whether or not it was this deeper absorption 
that turned him away from writing poetry we cannot 
say positively. But the interesting fact is that from 
1840 to 1860 his output was almost entirely poetic, and 
that after the latter date he produced scarcely a line 
of verse. After that date came, in rather full and 
rapid succession, Saint Paul and Protestantism, Litera- 
ture and Dogma, God and the Bible. 

Such change of interest is almost. unique in literary 
history. I think that Arnold wanted to say something 
like this: “The only final and real approach to truth 
is the literary approach. The philosophic and 
scientific pathways are of course valid and will remain 
so. But it is in and through literature alone that man 
marches along toward truth. What he actually says, 
what he sings, what he tries to communicate, is litera- 
ture, the thing he deems to be true for himself and his 
fellows. Every soul, wise or simple, is making and 
dealing with literature every hour of his life. He is 
trying to speak out what he wants, needs, thinks and 
hungers for. This is our strange human gift of speech. 
In written form or in the shape of any of the arts this 
jis literature. On the true valuations and intentions of 
this communicating agency depends our approach to 
truth itself. In the beginning was the word.” 

If this brief summary of Arnold’s processes is at 
all correct, it explains why he comes so near to our 
present mood and need. He does not give the tri- 
umphant shout of Browning, or the silvern flow of 
Tennyson’s faith. Along those two roads he saw a 
sign that seemed to say, “Road Under Repair.” So 
he sought another route. In his choice of what appeared 
to him to be the main road he never wayered. He 
rowed upstream and in a sense believed against the 
current, but in that current he firmly believed. He 
does not loudly call out about God, but takes it for 
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granted that we know that an upstream course is a 
Godward course. ‘ 


Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 
If we then too can be such men as He. 


Or his early sonnet: 


In harmony with Nature? Restless fool... . 
Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good. 


Such lines have the genuine if not the technical 
religious appeal. When he seeks to be technically 
religious in tone he is apt to be austere, unmusical and 
flat. He seems to want to say, “You know all of this 
as well as I do. Why say that you don’t know it? 
Practice it and you will stand in no great need ‘of 
decorated poetry.” Arnold hates hypocrisy, but hates 
still more the hypocrisy of hypocrisy. He finds, or 
would find today, that propaganda is bad enough, but 
counterpropaganda, is worse. 

A sense of the vast sincerity of God pervades his 
poetry, a hunger after righteousness as vital as Brown- 


ing’s and rather more searching than Tennyson’s. . 


There is a wistful spiritual outreach that comes near 
to mysticism, as for instance: 

But often in the world’s most crowded streets,, 

But often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buried life; . . . 

A longing to enquire 

Into the mystery of this heart which beats 

So wild, so deep in us,—to know 

Whence our lives come and where they go. 


The marked passages in my old college edition of 
Arnold have gained weight during the years. I hear 
his halloa across a very wide valley. However much 
my certainties may differ from his, still his plaint and 
urgency are interwoven with the music of my faith. 
In our two-way world of “Culture and Anarchy,” where 
faith seems always against the current, I find Arnold 
the most persistent and steadfast companion. 

It may be that some are born to be Arnoldians. 
But it may also be that all that is needed is that we 
give him a chance to “get us.” 

If he “gets us” his message is inescapable. But 
Matthew would not have cared for the word message! 


EGG-THROWERS MAKE DICTATORS 


I am less concerned about the freedom of the press 
than I am about the freedom of the reader. Many 
newspapers print with pride columns by special writers 
often at variance with the editorial position. That’s 
the way to have a free press. But you won’t keep a 
free press unless the reader also is tolerant, open- 
minded, interested in hearing both sides. When the 
public no longer wants to hear what the other fellow 
has to say, you have a state of mind which points 
toward the end not only of a free press but of all free 
institutions. 
on by tossing eggs. EEgg-throwers make dictators— 
RaymMonp CuiAprer in New York World-Telegram. 


Democratic discussion cannot be carried — 


\ 
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... the Final Harmony... 
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An Easter Meditation 
Joseph W. Beach 


c was a great idea. It lifted the soul. It gave 
confidence. It breathed faith in the future. What- 
ever might befall the spirit of,man on his uncertain 
pilgrimage here below or in the endless ages of the 
spirit world, there would be “the final harmony.” One 
could endure much if assured of a glorious outcome. 
“The final harmony of all souls with God.” That was 
a faith to live by. That was a faith good for life and 
for death and for every contingency after death. At the 
end of the long road—the final harmony. 

This triumphant affirmation of our spiritual 
fathers struck a deep and responsive chord in the 
hearts of thousands of our church people, who, at each 
service of worship, repeated the Statement of Faith of 
the Universalists. Harmony of the soul with God! 
What better definition is there, I ask you, of the 
salvation that you and I so sorely need? What better 
description of the one condition of man’s supreme 
happiness? Harmony of the soul with God is victory 
over sin. Harmony of the soul with God is forgive- 
ness. Harmony of the soul with God is life everlasting. 
Harmony of the soul with God is joy ineffable. 
Harmony of the soul with God is heaven itself. 

Jesus lived in harmony with God. “I and my 
Father are one.” (Jonn 10:30.) “Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given 


me, that they may be one, as we are one.” (JOHN 
17:11.) “Not my will, but thine, be done.” (LuxKn 
29:42.) Or, if we care not to quote the texts, read 


again the story of the life of Jesus. Of all the impres- 
sions you will receive, the strongest will be that of one 
who, above all else, lived in harmony with God. 

He died the death of a malefactor—a cruel death 
upon the cross. Even as he hung and suffered there, 
he sought to affirm and to strengthen his harmony with 
God. On the third day, his disheartened followers 
experienced what convinced them that he still lived 
triumphant over death. However we may understand 
.or misunderstand the transcendentally beautiful 
stories of that Easter Day, we look up from rereading 
them with the deep conviction that beneath the stories 
is an eternal truth—that Peter was right when, on 
Pentecost, he proclaimed that Jesus was he “whom God 
hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death: 
because it was not possible that he should be holden 
of it”! (Acts 2:24.) Death, that “prince of darkness 
grim,” could not destroy his harmony with God. 
Harmony with his heavenly Father, which ruled his 
earthly life and ministry, became on Easter morn the 
final harmony. 

In the Deep South there is a great camp for the 
training of our sons in the varied skills of warfare. 
It extends miles and miles in every direction. It is so 


_ large that few who train there ever see all of it. One 


section of the fort is called “Harmony Church Area.” 
Whence its name? Perhaps years ago it was built by 
poor but spirit-hungry frontiersmen—a crude church 
in the’ pine forest. With an uncanny intuition, they 
gave it the name of Harmony Church. What better 
name is there for a church, though so few could live 
up to the name? By what bitter irony is the name 
still held for an area where Christian lads are taught 
to kall their fellow men—God’s children? If all God’s 
children were in harmony with him, would we need 
still to kill one another? If we were truly in harmony 
with God, would we not be truly in harmony with all 
men? For God is love, and perfect love casteth out 
fear. 

It is interesting and significant that, whereas most 
faiths look back to a perfect state or a golden age, 
Christians have always looked forward to the good and 
perfect age. Early Christians believed that the Christ 
would come again and establish his kingdom. Many 
still hold such a belief. They expect the Messiah will 
presently appear and “set all things right.’ We Uni- 
versalists, believing in the final harmony of all souls 
with God, feel no need of such a miraculous return 
of the Messiah. 

But why the final harmony? Why not find harmony 
with God here and now? Jesus found it during the 


_days of his years on earth. His triumph over death 


merely confirmed it. If he had not found harmony 
with God on earth, death could have held him, just 
as it can hold us. The eternal nature of his spirit 
grew from his harmony with God. If the spirit is in 
harmony with God, death cannot hold it. Death is 
disharmony with,God. Life eternal is harmony with 
God. Why, then, wait for the final harmony ‘of all 
souls with God? Why not bring our souls into harmony 


_ with God during our earthly pilgrimage? 


God’s friendship is always open to us. It was 
always open to Jesus. If God is love, there is no 
question of his friendliness toward us. All we need 
is to accept his friendship and, accepting it, live by il. 
This is the simplicity of the gospel. This is the living 
water that Jesus offered to the fallen woman, as they 
sat and talked by Jacob’s well. If it could be so freely 
given to her, it is equally freely given to us. Why. not 
drink of it and live? Instead of looking toward a final 
harmony of our souls with God, why not attune them 
to him now, today, this Eastertide? 

What is the greatest need of the world? It needs 
so many things that we wonder what it needs most of 
all. We talk of Victory, Peace, World Organization, or 
what you will. The more we talk or think of them, the 
more confused the picture becomes. Is not harmony 
with God the deeper need beneath all these other needs? 

(Continued on page 213) 
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The Religion of Edwin Markham 


Jesse S. Goldstein 


DWIN MARKHAM summed up his religious 
beliefs in a simple quatrain, a poetic form into 
which he put so many of his fine thoughts. He called 
it “My Creed”: 
Here is the truth in a little creed, 
Enough for all the roads we go: 


In Love is all the Law we need; 
In Christ is all the God we know. 


He once admitted that technically he would have 
had to be classed as a Methodist, but he insisted that 
in fact his church had not yet been established on this 
earth. It was Christianity as taught by Christ, and its 
leading tenets were Charity and Brotherhood. He 
always felt that religion, like philosophy, must be prac- 
tical, and he often said in his lectures that religion was 
poetry in action. His attitude toward formalized 
religion is clearly illustrated in a note which he once 
wrote: 

The poets build beautiful visions of life, and gloomy 
theologians turn the visions into dark cloud-wrapt theologies. 
Prophets lift the curtain on a new vision of human achieve- 
ment; priests turn it all into a heavy pedestrian ceremonial. 
This is history. 

' Jesus, the Heaven-sent Poet, cried the newglory for the 
unhappy race; pedagogues turned it all forthwith into a cold, 
grim fabric of ecclesiasticism. Why? Because the pedagogues 
find it harder to practice than it is to preach. So they took 
the way of least resistance. 


So, religion as Markham conceived it was a social 
and industrial brotherhood, with the Divine Christ, 
whom he liked to call “The Young Radical from 
Nazareth,” at the heart of it. Such a brotherhood 
would of necessity embody all creeds and all gospels, 
and that is why, belonging to no church, he could yet 
worship in all churches. 

He saw God as the life of the universe. Life, as 
we know it, takes on two forms: that of Man and 
that of Nature. Man is higher than Nature; indeed, 


Man stands upon Nature, looking upward to the stars. . 


In Nature, God has manifested himself impersonally, 
but in Man, personally, thus giving Man the necessary 
spark of divinity which enables him to transcend 
Nature. Christ himself stands at the summit of all 
manhood, having achieved divinity by ascending into 
the heroic life, by overcoming the world, by conquering 
all temptation and by taking the high, heroic ground 
where his interests were identical with those of all 
humanity. Markham did not believe’ that Christ 
attained divinity by a theological miracle. He once 
scribbled on the back of an envelope: 


God is visible and tangible as the Glorified Christ. We 
touch the heart of the universe when we touch that Divine 
Man. This makes the Personal God knowable and approach- 
able. In some wonderful way a Divine Man is at the heart 
of the universe. He knows our sorrows, for he has his own 
Sorrow. The Invisible Leader of all struggling for a better 
social order — the mystic companion of the way-worn millions 
in their lonely labors. 


comes from the Swedish philosopher. 
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For this reason he believed that we lived in a 
Divine universe, and that therefore all the injustice, 
poverty, grief and pain must inevitably be remedied 
when man should find the clue to the better life. 

The religion of any man must inevitably concern 
itself with the twin problems of life and death, and 
these two, in the thought of Edwin Markham, were 
inextricably connected. Life, as he believed, was a 
testing ground for the soul, a place where our real 
natures were disclosed. The ideal way of life is one 
in which we suppress all self-love and allow God to 
descend into the soul as we achieve the brother-life. 
Thus it becomes clear that the chief end in life is to 
work toward a divine social and industrial order. 

The classical conception of heaven is that it is a 
place to which men go who have devoted their lives 
to good works, but Markham’s conception is radically 
different. He believed that a man should not do good 
in order to get to heaven, because that would be 
selfish. He should serve God by serving his fellow men 
and in the very nature of things he must certainly go 
to heaven. This idea Markham borrowed from 
Swedenborg, whom he considered one of the greatest 
seers who ever lived. 

Equally interesting.is his idea of hell, which also 
He believed 
that there was no hell in the old sense of the word— 
no place where God punished his enemies, for God. does 
not punish his enemies; they punish themselves. Hell 
rises out of the very nature of life and man’s misuse 
of it. Therefore the hell after life is no more than a 
mirror of the one in life—a world peopled by men and 
women who carry their own hells in their hearts. 
When injustice and inhumanity are removed from the 
world, hell must inevitably disappear from the universe. 

At death men are more than ever alive, for they 
have merely cast off the shackles and the shell of the 
physical world. The old idea was that man was a body 
possessing a spirit, but Markham believed that, on the 
contrary, man was a spirit inhabiting a body. Spirit, 
he felt, was the supreme reality: it is the spirit which 
sees, hears and thinks, performing these functions only 
through, but not because of, the physical organs. And 
the spiritual world to which man goes is not a place 
afar. It is right here with us, behind the physical 
world. 

That man can survive death was not incredible 
to him, but the fact that man can live he found 
incredible. He believed that if there was a power 
which had called us into being, then that power might 
well have other surprises in store for us after death. 
Saint Paul gave the key to Markham’s conception of 
the spirit when he said, “There are bodies natural, and 
there are bodies spiritual.” Man, according to the 
poet, is given his spirit in his mother’s womb, as well as 


' the physical body with which to live for a time on 
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this lower plane. Why, then, one might well ask, are 
we put here ait all, if it is only a temporary arrange- 
ment? And the answer would be that we are here so 
that the soul may learn and grow strong by its expe- 
rience in the physical world. 


... the spiritual [Markham wrote in 1901] has its strong dwell- 
ing in the material world in the practical affairs of the hour. 
oe spiritual life is an attitude. It is the attitude of service 
: good will toward all labor and all life. In this thought 
labor becomes a sacrament; in this thought labor becomes 
communion with God, the Divine Worker. ... In all true 
work man grows Godlike, becomes himself a creator, a co- 
worker with the divine purpose of the world. 


- His Christianity, judged even by the loosest of 
standards, is highly unorthodox, but there is yet that 
in it which raises it far above mere pietism. He was 
' fond of calling Christianity “The Great Spiritual Ad- 
venture,” and that was how he practiced it himself. He 
believed that Jesus had not come to preach a new 
form of personal morality, but a new “kingdom.” And 
this “kingdom” exists in the individual, but must be 
made to grow outward into a society of the golden 
rule. Christ saw the great disease of man as selfishness, 
the hunger for the possession of mere things, and he 
preached a change from a competitive, cut-throat 


system to one which would be based on co-operation ° 


and fraternity. 

It is only with that thought in mind that Edwin 
Markham believed we could ever truly comprehend 
the Sermon on the Mount, which he interpreted not 
as a poetic rhapsody alone but as a clarion call to the 
New Social Order, the “working-form for God on 
earth.” In a letter to a San José church, written in 
1917; he explained the significance of the Sermon and 
declared that the true test of Christianity lay in the 
measure in which its teachings had been carried out. 


. .. that sermon [he wrote] may be taken to be the first draft 
‘of the constitution of the new social order that the Christ 
had in his heart for men. It was this new order that He had 
in mind when He uttered the great invitation, “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” All the work-worn toilers of the world were to find 
rest in the new brotherly order about to be established on 
the earth. And it was this new order that caused the Master 
to give us the great prayer, “Thy kingdom come on earth.” 
_ We are not taught by the Master to center our main thoughts 


upon a heaven after death; but we are taught to center them ' 


upon a heaven here and now upon the earth. The Master has 
laid one great duty upon his followers — to embrother men 
and to emparadise the world. 


He had scant sympathy with those whose chief 
concern was with denominational hair-splitting or the 
hunting of heretics. He wished to see all the theological 
lumber pushed aside, for he believed that when we 
had learned that the basis of true religion was secular 
_ service, we should be too busy living the good life to 
concern ourselves with anything else. And to those 
who would deny God, he could only answer: 


There is no God? you say. Then 
Romance will vanish: Earth into den. 

If there is no God, we must, it seems, 
Create him from the glory of our dreams. 
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MARYs MAGDALENE AT THE SEPULCHER 


He lives! He lives! He lives! What tears and toil 
I might have saved myself! Was I self-willed? 
No. Iwas blind. With spices and with oil 
I sought the body of the Lord they killed. 
Hearing my living Lord call me by name, 
Beside this sepulcher, how I was thrilled! 
He did not show himself when Peter came. 
The men who crucified the Christ were skilled 
In nailing hands and feet. They did not lame 
Him who cast out my devils and had stilled 
The tempest and caused Pilate to exclaim 
~So proudly, “What is truth?” Truth’s blood was 
spilled. 
Why were my eyes not opened when he said 
That he would rise in three days from the dead? 


ALEXANDER HARVEY 


THE FINAL HARMONY 
(Continued from page 211) 


Without harmony with God, what does Victory mean 
but Defeat? What does Peace mean but another War? 
What does World Organization mean but Conflict— 
conflict of interests—the strong against the weak, the 
favored against the disfavored, group against group, 
race against race, ism against ism? In music, discords 
are resolved in harmony. In the life of man, discord 
is resolved in harmony with God. 

The deepest meaning of Easter is that Jesus 
revealed to all mankind that harmony with God is 
freely available to each one of his children. The final 
harmony can be the present reality. 


A THING OF THE PAST  - 


A certain well-known New York writer, for whose 
humorous articles there was an extremely brisk de- 
mand, never did today what he could put off until 
tomorrow, and as a result of his procrastination was 
eternally behind in delivering promised manuscripts 
to his publishers. 

One day several of his fellow authors called to invite 
him to lunch and found him working furiously at his 
typewriter. His coat was off, his sleeves rolled up, 
and his brow bedewed with the perspiration of un- 
remitting industry. 

“Come on, old man,” said one of the visitors. “We 
want to take you out to lunch.” 

“C€an’t do it,” was the laconic reply. “Got to get 
this work out today. Promised it.” 

“Can’t you spare just a few minutes?” his guests 
implored. 

“No,” said the laboring writer. “Tl have to send 
a boy out for a sandwich. Got a time limit on this 
piece.” 

“A time limit, eh?” said one of the visitors. “What’s 
the latest possible date you must deliver the manu- 
script?” 

The writer paused to glance at his calendar. 

“A week ago last Tuesday,” he replied —Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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THE CHAPLAIN’S CORNER 


dpe reverence of strong men is more convincing than many 
words. He may not say much about it, but General 
Eisenhower is a man of genuine religious feeling. He has his 
intimate reverences, and he knows when he is up against it. 
He was certainly up against it’ with an ultimate sense of re- 
sponsibility when he sent that armada of 3,000 ships across 
the water into Sicily a few months ago. And I have the fol- 
lowing story uncovered by Link, the publication of the Serv- 
ice Men’s Christian League. It is worth retelling. 

An eyewitness saw General Eisenhower, at the zero hour 
that night, go to the top of a high hill which overlooked Malta 
harbor, and from’ which, in five minutes to the second, ac- 
cording to his plans, that invasion armada was to sail. 

There he stood; with a small group of his staff, and with‘ 
a full moon shining down. He watched those thousands of 
ships lift anchor as they had planned and sail out into the 
low mists, watched the airplanes lift into the moonlit skies, 
could even hear the sound of oars and engines on sea and in 
the sky. 

At that moment, evidently moved deeply, he suddenly 
hfted himself to a rigid military carriage and attention, lifted 
his hand reverently to a formal salute, stood that way for a 
few solemn seconds, and then dropped his hand from that 
rigid salute to his valiant soldiers and bowed his head in a 
short prayer of silence. 

According to a reporter who was there, the general turned 
to one of his aides, and, as if feeling that it was necessary 
to explain his mood, said, “There comes a time when’ you 
have done all that you can possibly do; when you haye used 
your brains, your traming, your technical skill, and the die 
is cast, and events are in the hands of God—and there you 
have to put them.” 

Then he turned silently away from that hill overlooking 
the harbor, walked quietly down the hill, with his staff follow- 
ing him reverently. 

It is good to know that men like that are leading us. 

Harvey Swanson 
Chaplain, U.S.N.R., with the Marines 


RACE RIOTS 


COMPREHENSIVE social and economic progranr for 

relieving racial tensions is outlined by Earl Brown fol- 

lowing an on-the-spot survey of the background of the De- 
troit riots of last June. 

The background of the Detroit riots and the reeommenda- 
tions for other cities are contained in a popular pamphlet, 
Why Race Riots? published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

“A study of the special features of Detroit is necessary for 
a complete understanding of the riots,’ Mr. Brown declares. 
“For although the city is typically American in many respects, 
it represents to an exaggerated degree the forces of conflict 
within our boundaries.” 

Tn tracing these “conflicts” back to their sources in Detroit, 
the pamphlet examines the mushroom growth of Detroit as an 
automobile center; the influence of its great numbers of reli- 
gious and political fanatics; labor’s attitude toward the race 
problem; political corruption in the municipal government; and 
the failure to provide adequate housing for the rapidly growing 
Negro population. 

The following suggestions for action are offered to the peo- 
ple of any city who are or may be confronted with racial strife: 


1. Responsible action by government, both local and fed- 
eral, enlisting the assistance of employers, unions, and leading 
white and colored citizens in working out a specific program 
to eliminate points of friction. 

2. The formation of interracial committees representing a 


cross section of the community to promote racial tolerance and 
eliminate discrimination. 
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3. Preparation of a vigorous program of education in 
schools and churches to encourage great interracial under- 
standing and co-operation. 


4. The provision of adequate housing: and recreational! 
facilities for all groups, including Negroes. 


5. Disciplinary action by union officials against any 
worker advocating discrimination in the hiring or upgrading 
of Negroes. ; . 


6. A real effort by employers to integrate Negro workers 
with a minimum of friction. , 


7. Efficient policing of Negro districts. 
8. Co-operation of the press and radio in carrying con- 


structive news and features instead of playing up crime and 
other lurid news about Negroes. 


Why Race Riots? by Earl Brown is the eighty-seventh. in 
a series of popular, factual 10-cent pamphlets published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., a nonprofit, educational or- 
ganization at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. Brown, formerly a special correspondent for the New 
York Herald-Tribune and now on the editorial staff of Life, is 
the coauthor of another Public Affairs Pamphlet, The Negro 
and the War. 


RESURRECTION 
G. Ranpauu Jones 


‘O we have to believe literally in the resurrection of the 
body? That question was considered at a meeting 
of a B.B.C. “Brain Trust” some little while ago. I propose 
to examine the way in which one of the speakers—a Roman 
Catholic—dealt with it. s ; 
He affirmed his belief in*the resurrection of the physical 
body. His argument was as follows: “My body has to endure 
suffering in this life; therefore my body will share my happi- 
ness hereafter, J shall rise again. I am not soul only, but 
body and soul. Therefore I believe in the resurrection of the 
body.” In support of this argument, he appealed to the au- 
thority of the Bible. He said, “Scripture. declared, ‘In my 
flesh I shall see God.’ ” ; 
When I heard him say that I was amazed. Because, 
leaving on one side the impropriety of basing ‘a tremendous 
doctrine like the resurrection of the flesh on a “proof text” 
of Scripture, I question whether the Bible does say, “In my 
flesh I shall see God.” In the opinion of many competent 


scholars, it says the precise opposite! 
* * * 


The passage to which the Roman Catholic speaker referred 
was Job 19: 25, 26—the oft-quoted passage beginning: “I 
know that my redeemer liveth.” In the Authorized Version, 
the passage continues: “Though worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God.” But, by the almost universal ad- 
mission of Hebrew scholars, the authorized translation is in- 
accurate—or, at least, uncertain. The more accurate transla- 
tion of the Revised Version gives: “From my flesh I shall see 
God.” What many scholars regard as the still more accurate 
translation in the margin of the Revised Version runs: “With- 
out my flesh I shall see God.” Thus, according to the Revised 
Version margin, the real meaning of the passage is the precise 
opposite of that suggested by the Roman Catholic speaker. 
Not in my flesh, but apart from my flesh, after my body has 
been destroyed, I shall see God. That, I affirm, is what Job 
answered and said. 

My physical body is the material which I use to express 
my personality under the conditions of time and space and 
gravitation. One day it will die. Its particles will be dis- 
persed throughout space. The notion that these precise par- 
ticles will be regathered and reconstituted into the body which 
I shall wear in another life is a notion which I find absolutely 
incredible. 

* * * 


What I find credible—I speak only for myself, of ‘course— 
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is St. Paul’s idea of the resurrection of a spiritual body. I be- 
lieve that the soul survives death. But mere survival would 
not content me. I want to be able to make myself known to 
others, to take up again the friendships and fellowships which 
I have formed here on earth, to realize the meaning of “Re- 
union in Eternity.” I believe I shall be able to do this. I 
believe that, when I die, my soul will be provided with some 
means whereby it will be able to operate in the new condi- 
tions. What means? Using the time-space-gravitational 
language, which is the only language available, I anticipate 
that my soul will be endowed with something which, for lack 
of a better phrase, may be called “the spiritual body.” 


That, I suspect, was the positive idea which the Roman 
Catholic speaker was trying to safeguard when he affirmed 
his belief in the resurrection of the body. But I think it is a 
profound error to identify “the spiritual body” with the 
physical body that we wear in this life, and to support the 
identification by appealing to a highly debatable text in the 
book of Job. 

* * * Re 

Let us appeal to one even greater than Job—to Jesus. 
It is significant that Jesus never went into details about the 
manner and mode of the future life. But, at the heart of his 
teaching, we find the strong conviction that there is a future 
life, of which this present life is the preparatory stage. The 
“many mansions in the Father's house” may take forms 
different from those which our imagination pictures, but they 
are not so many graves. Our dead may be living in ways 
beyond our understanding, but they are living, and nothing 
can separate them or us from the Love of God.—The Inquirer, 
London. 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES BACK 


OOKING back on his religious experiences while away 
from home, Johnny comes into a greatly enriched experi- 
ence of God. Of that he is sure, and he recalls the signal help 
which he found in his worship experiences, his chaplains, and 
in his new ideas about the church. 


Now, when Johnny comes marching home he must not re- 
turn to a church whose main concern is patching the roof or 
painting the basement. He must not come back to a church 
whose high light of the year is the annual auction to wipe out 
the deficit on church salaries. He must not march back to a 
church whose hour of worship is barren and lifeless. If his 
church is spending its energy and resources merely in keeping 
a church of his denomination alive in his town, Johnny is 
likely to look in a week or two and then become a casualty of 
this war in a distinct and definite way—CuarLaIn Bioom- 
Quist in the Christian Advocate. j 


GOD’S NATURE AND FUNERALS 
A Letter Addressed to the Editor of the Christian Century 


SIR: In his article, “Are the Creeds Contemporary?” Dr. 
H. C. Alleman, if I interpret him correctly, confesses his faith 
in the ultimate victory of God and the perfection of the uni- 
verse. But Dr. Alleman is described as a Lutheran, and a 
Lutheran, I should suppose, believes in Lutheran doctrine, at 
least in a matter so essential as the nature of God. It is 
highly commendable that he should come to the defense of the 
two great historic creeds of Christendom, but these creeds 
do not divide the church, while such slanders as the Lutheran 
description of the Deity do destroy our unity. 

In the 17th Article of the Augsburg Confession we have 
God described as a being who will torment evil men and 
devils forever and ever. This is the “victory” of the Lutheran 
God, and it is quite identical with most other “orthodox” 
_desctiptions of his nature. This God started something he 
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couldn’t finish, that got away from him or beyond the power 
of his omnipotence, or else he has demonic powers himself. 


And what is the result, as can readily be seen among most 
nominal Christians? Since nobody can really believe in such 
a terrible fate for anyone who has died, the inference is 
created at every funeral without exception that this brother 
or sister has gone to a “better world.” Only a small minority — 
believe that men reap what they sow; the great majority don’t 
know anything at all about the spiritual law of cause and 
effect, and they tell the Lord who said, “With the same 
measure that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you 
again,” No, Lord, that isn’t true, because I believe in you as 
my personal Savior. 


There is as a consequence the most devitalizing sense of 
unreality among nominal Christians. What shall it profit 
the church if she retain the truth of the Nicene Creed and 
believe in an impotent Deity from whom victory shall forever 
be wrested by evil men and devils and their torment? 


Joun Henry Lenn 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
Reading, Pa. 


GERMAN UNDERGROUND MANIFESTO REACHES 
ENGLAND 


Lonpon.—A_ ten-point manifesto, issued from within 
Germany by a secret and illegal meeting of Germans of many 
different political colorings, has succeeded in reaching England, 
where it has recently been published by the “Allies Inside 
Germany” and “Free German League of Culture in Great 
Britain” groups. The ten points of the manifesto are as 
follows: 


1. Immediate suspension of hostilities. Recall of the Ger- 
man Army to Germany and renunciation of all conquests. 

2. Overthrow of the Hitler Government and formation of 
a National Democratic Peace Government. 


3. Arrest and punishment of those responsible for the war 
and confiscation of their property. 


4. Liberation of the arrested and convicted clergymen, 
deputies, party and Trade-Union leaders and those im- 
prisoned by the Hitler Government for political activities. 
Abolition of concentration camps and of the humiliating race 
laws. 


5. Freedom of speech, press and assembly, freedom of reli- 
gion and opinion. Freedom of political, economic and cultural 
organizations. 


6. Abolition of all economic laws enforced by the Hitler 
Government to the detriment of the people. Restoration of 
full economic freedom on the land and among the small 
traders, protection of the small and medium enterprise in 
agriculture, trade and industry. Fair and just distribution of 
the tax burden. State’ aid for industries producing consumer 
goods and for the export trade. State protection of legally ac- 
quired property. 

7. The right to work, just wages, eight-hour day, the right 
of holidays for all workers and employees. Restoration of the 
former rights of the civil servants. Equal educational facilities 
for the young. 

8. Adequate support for war victims and their relatives 
from funds accrued from the confiscation of property of war 
criminals and war profiteers. 


9. Foreign policy based on international collaboration 
with all people and all states. Recognition of the independence 
of all nations. 


10. Convocation of a national assembly on the basis of 
equal and direct suffrage by secret ballot in order to work out 
a democratic constitution and material guarantees of law and 
order.—W orldover Press. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ON THE BOMBINGS 


To tHe Eprror: 

Your editorial, “The Bombing of German Cities,” in the 
March 4th Curistian Leaper was a masterpiece. More power 
to you! 

Tue Ross Faminy 
Lake Wales, Fla. 


APPLAUSE FOR THE POLICY 


To tue Epiror: : 
c Applause to you and,your associates for your sane editorial 
regarding the protest filed by a few emotional ministers on the 
bombing of cities. 
War is bad enough, we all know, but military decisions 
must be left to the military leaders. 


New York, N. Y. 


Joun W. Frost 


A PRIVATE LOOKS TOWARD THE MINISTRY 


To Tue Eprror: 


I have just received the February 19th issue of Tue 
Lraper and, being a strong Universalist, I can’t refrain from 
writing to express my thanks to you for a splendid job. Tue 
Leaver means a lot to me. It is sent to me through the 
kindness of a friend in Maine. 

If I live through this war I intend to strive to become 
- what I’ve always dreamed of being — a Universalist minister. 

I enlisted in the Army on October 6, 1943, at Portland, 
Maine, and was called to active duty on the 29th. I felt 
that the experiences of war would make me a much wiser 
man in the work of a pastor. 

I am a member of the Elm Street Universalist Church in 
Auburn, Maine. 

I should like to receive the mailings to servicemen that 
are so popular with Universalist men in arms. 


(Pvt.) Frep A. Russet, Jr. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


FROM A TEACHER OF GEORGE BOWERS 


To THE Eprror: 


I was much interested in the memorial sketch in Tue 
Leaver of March 4 on George H. Bowers of Canton, 
N. Y., whom I knew well some sixty years ago. Upon 
graduation from Tufts in 1883, upon recommendation of 
Prof. “Billy” Shipman, I took charge of the old Green 
Mountain Perkins Academy at South Woodstock, Vt. Going 
there in midsummer, a month or so was spent hiking over 
the Green Mountain slopes, drumming up pupils for the 
ensuing term. On one of these expeditions a visit was made 
at the Bowers farm, resulting in arrangements being com- 
pleted for George to enter the G.M.P.A. This he did 
and proved himself ,an unusually diligent and thorough 
student, especially in Latin. No irregularity in declension 
or exception to rule ever escaped him. 

Being given a position at Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., 
I was only one year at South Woodstock. A few years later, 
while acting as school superintendent at Canton, N. Y., word 
was received from Mr. Bowers that he would like to find an 
opportunity to study law in a desirable office in Canton. 
Knowing well Mr. Ledyard Hale, arrangements were made 
for Mr. Bowers to come to Canton. This later resulted in 
his admission to the New York bar and, in course of time, to 
his becoming one of the leading attorneys of New York State. 

May one take some laudable pride in such a successful 
career of his former pupil? 

Oscar H. Perry 
Portland, Maine. 


AGAINST A GUARANTEED WAGE 


To Tue Eprror: 


Sorry to trouble you with another reaction, but this 
matter of “a guaranteed annual wage” gets right on to my 
toes and several hundred thousand others similarly situated. 
I have equipment, capital, and materials to employ help and 
supply products needed in, this community, and several of 
my neighbors would like to work for me, but the machinery 
is idle and the people go without. Why? Because it has 
been made impossible for a small plant to do business, even 
before this war. 

To add the annual wage would be but another element 
in this restricting of enterprise and reducing of the number of 
persons employed. Making jobs and maintaining employment 
is difficult at best when left absolutely free of any artificial 
burdens. Any addition to the inherent difficulties means less 
employment and a less total wage, although it may show up 
as an apparent advantage in some one place. 

The annual wage may be: used if conditions are such as 
to warrant it and the plant is looking solely to its own interest 
with a disregard of those ambitious workmen who would like 
to be paid more while working and then, in slack times, earn 
something on the side or start little enterprises of their own. 
It is of no value to the intelligent individualistic workman, 
rather a handicap. It tends as a whole to freeze employment 
and delay the normal tendency to develop new enterprises, 
the essential factor in full employment, good wages, and good 
working conditions. 

We have been for years encouraging the asvernnts of 
group activities to avoid personal responsibility and initiative 
and thrown the responsibility of support upon an employer 
or the state. This is the very antithesis of the Christian life, 
which is based upon individual responsibility. 

There is no inherent duty of anyone to provide employ- 
ment for another. The inherent duty is for each to employ 
himself. If by mutual agreement one may employ another, 
there should be no restrictions as to the agreement within the 
general terms of “public policy.” If there is a tendency for 
one to take advantage of the other, this disadvantage must 
be overcome, not by compulsion, but by increasing the free- 
dom of action. We must not compel the employer to do 
what he does not desire to do, for this will lessen his efforts 
to expand employment and further decrease the bargaining 
power of the employee. We must instead increase the demand 


-for employees by protecting the small employer, now totally 


neglected, and encourage self-employment. This tends to 
improve the position of the employee to the limit and. also 
to develop the full employment we all desire. To compel any 
employer to pay an annual wage means there will be a con- 
stantly increasing number of unemployed depending year in 
and year out upon a government “wage” which those who 
still have jobs will have to pay by way of taxes and also 
pay the expensive government personnel to collect and pay 
out the doles. 

For some time we have been trying to help employees by 
making life miserable for the large employers and unbearable 
for the small ones. The result is that the strain on both 
employers and employees has approached the breaking point. 
If much longer continued, the result will be far from what 
either group desires and a catastrophe for our well-meaning 
social and religious leaders. 

The position of the church leaders should be to encourage 
every individual to do his best, “stand on his own pins,” be 
the best workman possible as long as employed and, if he 
has the essential abilities, to look forward and use his 
resources to demonstrate the true. Christian employer and 
progressive citizen. To this end, our church leaders should 
give much attention to the rights of all employers and the 
self-employed. 

_ Frank Henry SELDEN 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 
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Our Library Desk 


Jerusatem THE GOLDEN. By Arthur 
Wentworth Hewitt. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.50. : 


Millions of people should read this 
book within the next few months. It 
speaks to our times and to our hearts. 
Thousands of families in the United 
States would like to know what can be 
known about their loved cnes who have 
passed on at the Front and elsewhere. 
There is a wistfulness about immortality 
which is rising in its intensity. 

This is a worthy book for any serious 
inquirer to read. It is very readable. 
It was written not for the learned and 
sophisticated, but for the man in the 
street and in the pew. At the same time 
it does not insult the scholar or the 
scientist. 


There are many aspects of Jerusalem 
the Golden which invite a reviewer’s 
comment. Most obviously it grows out 
of deep religious conviction. Again and 
again the author “testifies.” He is ab- 
solutely convinced of the truth of which 
he speaks. He could be called a “mystic,” 
but his mysticism is held in good balance 
by reason. He could be called a philoso- 
pher, but he deliberately avoids philo- 
sophical terminology. He could be called 
a poet, but unfortunately his style is 
occasionally stained by banalities. 


The book really divides itself into two 


_ parts: Sections 1-11 and Sections 12-18. 


The first part is written more specifically 
for the person who has no. particular 
attachment to the Christian faith, the 
second for the Christian. Yet anyone 
who reads the first part will be curious 
to read the second, and even a convinced 
Christian will find his faith strengthened 
by reading the first part. In other words, 
the author attempts to do two things: 
convince the unconverted and confirm 
the saint. In fact, he attempts to an- 
swer or to comment upon every objection 
to the doctrine of immortality of which 
you have ever heard. You will be in- 
clined to think he succeeds! 


One unusual characteristic which the 
author reveals is the conviction that he 
can prove the fact of immortality. He 
does this to his satisfaction, and yet he 
says (p. 115): “When most people ask 
for proof, what they really mean ig that 
we should compel them to believe. A 
thing may be proved from A to Z yet 
not compel belief. There is a book called 
The Will to Believe. The will not to 
believe doesn’t need a book.” 


The undertone of the whole book and 
evidently the basic inspiration of the 
author is that glorious hymn of Bernard 
of Cluny, translated by Neale: “Jeru- 
salem the Golden.” Seldom has a single 
hymn so completely dominated a doc- 
trinal discussion. Its remarkably beauti- 


ful stanzas gain added meaning as our 
author explores their depths. 


One who enjoys striking sentences and 
Ulustrations will enjoy this book. It 
fairly sparkles and stabs. “We do not 
go to heaven because we die, but in spite 
of dying” (p. 26). “Our modern idea of 
God is like a dried wooden bucket” 
(p. 65). “Energy and matter are nature’s 
parable of the soul and body” (p. 80). 
“Have we any such analogy proving 
life beyond the grave? Certainly we 
have—in the foreordaining hungers of 
the human race” (p. 98). “The in- 
stinct of immortality is God’s invitation 
home” (p. 100). “I am going to take 
you now to the ash heap of all the ages 
as it is if the dead live not again” (p. 
108). “This place [St. Peter’s in Rome] 
is the Yosemite Valley of Architecture” 
(pe TL)c 


The most sobering section of the book 
(pp. 146 ff.) is “The Tragedy of Eter- 
nity.” I do not know what my Universal- 
ist friends would say after reading this. 
The tenderest section and to me the 
most illuminating is the very last, 
“Thank God for Easter!” 


Frep Fietp GoopsELL 
r) 


War anp Cuimpren. By Anna Freud 
and Dorothy T. Burlingham. Inter- 
national University Press, New York, 
second edition. Cloth, $2.00; paper 
$1.50. 


For anyone concerned about children, 
that is to say, for anyone concerned 
about the future of the world, this book 
is required reading. 

Anna Freud, daughter of the famous 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, and Dorothy Bur- 
lingham, American psychologist, have 
for three years been running three nurs- 
eries in war-blasted London. ‘They are 
financed by the Foster Parents Plan for 
war children and this book is, in truth, a 
vital message to these American foster 
parents. 


The heart of their work has already 
been made public in William L. White’s 
Journey for Margaret, but War and 
Children goes much further. The avowed 
aim of these women—whom White calls 
“saints”’—is to repair war damage to 
the bodily and mental health of the 
children, to prevent further harm to 
them, to do research on their essential 
psychological needs, and to instruct in- 
terested people in organizing a model 
pattern for nursery schools. Their ex- 
periences with small children during the 
devastating bombing of London are 
simply and movingly told. Part I is a 
survey and a generalization of the 
children’s psychological reactions to de- 


struction, to air raids, evacuation, and 
the sudden upwrenching of all known 
life, pointedly illustrated by case _his- 
tories. These actual histories, as recorded 
at the time of occurrence, make up the 
second part of the book. They are 
stories of little children at total war, 
some grim, some shocking, some dismal, 
but many cheerful and encouraging ex- 
amples of readjustment under intelligent 
and loving care. It is wise and good 
reading. 

Este Oakes BARBER 


Every Day a Prayer. By Margueritte 
Harmon Bro. Willett Clark. $1.50. 


A Minute or Prayer. Compiled from 
the Mutual Network’s “Minute of 
Prayer.” The Garden City Publishing 
Company, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York. $1.00. 


It is quite possible today to follow the 
New Testament admonition to , “pray 
without ceasing,” even though the in- 
dividual may know nothing about the 
art of prayer. All one has to do is secure 
a number of the recent books of prayers 
and daily devotions and make use of the 
contents. The bookshelves are crowded 
with devotional literature. Two of the 
more recent volumes in this field are 
named above. 


In her Manual for Personal Devotion, 
Margueritte Harmon Bro adds a refresh- 
ing touch to the literature of prayer and 
daily devotion. Without neglecting the 
wisdom of the past, she makes excellent 
use of modern insights. Mrs. Bro is a 
versatile woman, and that quality in her 
finds expression in these daily medita- 
tions. Her book will be welcomed by 
those who have become chary of this 
kind of literature. It may be opened at 
any point and read with profit. A lesson 
for each day in the year is provided 
without reference to dates or special 
seasons. But once having dipped into 
this book, the reader will go back to it 
again and again. It is indeed a treasure 
house of the world’s best thought and 
deepest feeling. 


A Minute of Prayer is divided into 
four unequal parts, with a separate sec- 
tion devoted to prayers by: (1) Prot- 
estant ministers; (2) Catholic priests; 
(3) Jewish rabbis; and (4) Christian 
Scientists. In these brief radio prayers 
we may find the supplications of the 
great and the near-great in the field of 
present-day religion. Some will find help 
and inspiration in these little prayers 
for a world at war. Others, among them 
the writer, will be surfeited with a small 
portion. 


One does not hesitate to recommend 
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books like these, because they are bound 
to be helpful. The increase of this type 
of literature is significant. No doubt it 
bespeaks a growing interest in things 
spiritual. But one should remember that, 
in the practice of the meditative life, 
too much reliance on the thoughts and 
prayers of others, however beautiful they 
may be, may easily stunt the spiritual 
growth of the seeker. 

Exxsworts C. Rramon 


By Archibald Rut- 
Séventy-five cents. 


Love’s Mraninec. 
ledge. Revell. 


This is a simple, sincere, small book, 
written in both prose.and. poetry in 
praise of love and out of the heart of 
a man who has known love well. Love, 
he says, is a mystery rooted in beauty, 
growing in grace through time and 
trouble, selfless and immortal. Its mean- 
ing, for all kinds of love, is summed up 
in these words, “God so loved . . . that 
he gave.” 

‘Etstz Oakes BARBER 


Tue Parrern Lire. By F. Homer Cur- 
tiss. The Curtiss Philosophic Book 
Company, Washington. $2.50. 

Here is a presentation of the life of 
Jesus as symbolic enactment of the 
heavenly procession of the constellations 
and the changing aspects of the solar 
cycle. Into the thesis are blended skim- 
mings from Freudian psychology, Ori- 
ental research, Biblical criticism, ancient 
mystery cults, astronomy and _ astrology. 
To that great group of persons who 
shun the clear responsibilities of church 
membership, but love to display a su- 
perior ability in “unscrewing the in- 
scrutable” of things religious, this book 
will be an invaluable aid. 


Donatp B. F. Hoyr 
e 


Cuinpren Neep Avutts. By Ruth Davis 

Perry. Harper’s. $1.50. 

It seems unfortunate that so many 
authors when they come to write ,a 
brief. book for parents feel that it must 
be kept “popular” and must. contain 
much anecdotal material to sustain in- 
terest. The reviewer’s experience with 
parents would indicate that what they 
are looking for is a book which in clear, 
simple language presents the basic facts 
of child development, with examples 
used when the principle is a difficult 
one to grasp. Children Need Adults 
shares this common weakness, with many 
questions (often left unanswered), many 
anecdotes (often difficult to apply be- 
cause the principle has not been pre- 
sented first), and the basic facts often 
hidden among a series of paragraphs. 
It will not answer the real need of the 
intelligent but psychologically unoriented 
parent. In addition, the style is irritat- 
ing, with short, choppy sentences and in- 


adequate paragraphs. In spite of these 


weaknesses of approach and style, the 
material of the book is educationally and 
psychologically sound, and a careful 


reading will repay the parent who will 


organize the material in his mind and 
then ponder its implications. 

The five brief chapters are concerned 
with the beginnings of discipline, routine, 
science, art and religion. And the ad- 
vice contained in each will be helpful to 
the parent who is thinking through his 
own problems. For example, embedded 
in the chapter on discipline is the at- 
titude that adults must watch and evalu- 
ate the behavior of the child, under- 


standing what the meaning of his be- ~ 


havior is as far as he, as a child, is 
concerned rather than interpreting it 
according to adult standards. The sug- 
gestion is made that self-control comes 
not from enforced obedience, or complete 
freedom, but from. reasonable attitudes 
on the part of the parent. 

In a brief review it seems most im- 
portant to consider the part directly ap- 
plicable to the specific problems in which 
the group, for whom the review is 
intended, is interested. In the present 
instance this would be the final chapter 
entitled, “Laying a Foundation’ for 
Worth-While Living,” with the subtitle, 
“The Beginnings gf Religion.” The defi- 
nition, “Religion is the atmosphere which 
pervades the whole of life; it is the 
element of the ‘Something larger than 
oneself’? which is in every person,” will 
be wholly acceptable to the liberal. The 
stressing of the importance in the home 
of the quality of love pervading it is 
of basic import for all of us. For it is 
on the foundation of understanding love 
that religion must be built. So, too, 
is there importance in the stressing of 
the fact that “every aspect of the child’s 
day has within it the rudiments of a 
religious experience.” Not so satisfactory 
is the presentation of the child’s growth 
of a concept of God, for nowhere is par- 
ticular mention made of the ages at 
which the verbalizing of religious expe- 
rience should be encouraged. 

Unsatisfactory as the book is in many 
respects, in spite of its fundamental 
soundness, it will for many parents do 
the thing which is so necessary. It will 
start them thinking in terms of their 
own children in regard to the problems 
raised within its pages. After all, it 
is the parent’s own thought, applied to 
his own problems, which in the end will 
give him understanding and power to 
meet the problems of helping his chil- 
dren to develop a wholesome adjustment 
and to answer their myriad of questions 
in a satisfactory manner. Seen from 
this point of view, perhaps the lack of 
specificity and detail im the book is one 
of its advantages, provided the parent 
is stimulated by it to turn to other 
books which will give him the material 
which this one lacks. And viewed from 
this angle one of the most serious faults 
of Mrs. Perry’s book is the lack of sug- 


- party of a divorce. 
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gestions concerning other books which 
the parent could turn to for further in- 


formation. 
Dororny Tinpen Sporru 


“ 


Marrrce Is a Serious Business. By 
Randolph Ray. Whittlesey House. 
$2.00. ; 


Dr. Randolph Ray has performed 
50,000 marriages during his twenty years 
as minister of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, New York City, better known 
as the Little Church Around the Corner. 
It is natural, therefore, that warm, 
fatherly advice about marriage should 
make up the substance of this book. 


Not that Dr. Ray is content with say- 
ing, “Bless you, my children!” On the 
contrary, his advice would in some quar- 
ters be called extreme. He believes that 
divorce is frequently a good thing, 
though, representing the Episcopal posi- 
tion, he will marry only the imnocent 
His interpretation 
of infidelity is surprisingly generous. His 
policy is to make marriage difficult; in 
a recent year he refused to marry 500 
couples, mainly because they thought of 
marriage as a lark or a_ necessary 
legality. j 

The book is aimed at war marriages. 
The author is distinctly not in favor of 
them, although he has performed more 
Long separations and all 
that they imply in the way of changed 
personalities, unforeseen experiences, lack 
of marital fulfillment, uncertainty, and 
many other factors, cause Dr. Ray to 
believe. that they are fertile sources of 
unhappiness. This is not to say that 
there are not exceptions. 

Dr. Ray is evidently not a theologian, 
a fact which is all to the good in a 
book like this. He quotes cases pro- 
fusely and judges them on their merits, 
not by a religious rule of thumb. He 
uses literature and sociology to illumi- 
nate what he says. The result is helpful 
because it is contemporary. Yet Dr. 
Ray takes the long view of marriage 
too, and sees it as-only the happily 
married have ever understood it to be. 
“Men and women are not good husbands 
by instinct. They are good husbands 
and wives when they have learned con- 
sideration and compassion, self-sacrifice 
and kindliness; when they have learned 
that marriage is more important to them 
than the personal gratifications they 
must give up for it. They are good hus- 
bands and wives when each tries to cul- 
tivate what is best in the other instead 
of to develop his own personality and in- 
clinations regardless of the other. . They 
are good husbands and wives when each 
tries to create as far as possible oppor- 
tunities for the other to bring out his 
abilities, to express himself. Self-denial? 
Of course. But self-denial bears better 
fruits in happiness than does self-indul- 


gence.” 
H. M. G. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


NOTICE 


The total commitments of the Association of Universalist Women for the 
current year are $30,924.20, allocated as follows: 


1. For administration, including salaries (executive director and 
office secretary); office service charges; office supplies; bonds; 
postage; auditor; dues; Foreign Missions Conference and 


United Council of Church Women; depreciation on equipment; 
Executive Board expense; convention expense; reserved for 
investment losses; the Bulletin; literature; institutes, camps 
and interdenominational conferences; general field worker, 
Universalist Church of America; travel expense, executive 
director; travel expense, president; Dedication Day programs, 


$10,004, less administration charged to other funds 
. For the work in North Carolina, including medical work 


. For the-Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial and Camp 


. For rural service work in China 


$ 9,404.00 
8,259.20 
10,261.00 
3,000.00 


This money must be raised through the following channels: 


(A) 
etc. 
(B) 
(C) Christmas stocking coin cards. 
(D) Undesignated bequests. 
(E) 


Income from investments, mortgage and bank interest, rents, bonds, 


Contributions from states—made to states by local associations. 


Direct gifts from interested individuals or groups. | 


Contributions for the work of the Association of Universalist Women should 
be sent through state treasurers, or directly to the financial secretary 
of the Association of Universalist Women, Miss Bernice F. Cunningham, 
15 Governors Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. ° 


SUGGESTIONS ON PROGRAM 


Program chairmen, planning in ad- 
vance for the coming year, should in- 
vestigate the study courses offered by the 
Missionary Education Movement, as ad- 
yvertised in the third annual Yearbook 
which is now ready for distribution. 

Judgments on the various books are 
personal and were made in the main on 
the basis of advance mimeographed 
copies, many of the books not yet having 
come from the press. 

Tt is especially timely that “Southeast 
Asia” and “The Southwest Pacific” should 
be the foreign theme. The Burma Road, 
Thailand, Malaya, the Philippines, New 
Guinea, the Solomons, all have a familiar 
ring these days, and the very fact that 
out of these far places are coming vital 
statistics about the fundamental work of 
missions is a good reason for making a 
study of the region and measuring, if 
possible, the real contribution of the 
church there. ? 

The first finished book to reach my 


books 


desk is one entitled West of the Date 
Line. It is an excellent little book with 
a good, clear map of the countless islands 
that have formed the headlines of so 
many of our newspapers and magazines 
in recent months. The text, too, is 
colorful and meaningful. This little 
booklet of only sixty-four pages, with a 
suggested reading list of some twenty 
and pamphlets, is substance 
around which an important unit of study 
could be made, and which, having been 
made, would open our eyes to the fact 
that our ideal for the Christian church 
can be bounded by no less a perimeter 
than that of world mission if we are 
truly believers in world brotherhood and 
good will to all men. 

For the home theme, the Missionary 
Education Movement has prepared a 
course on the American Indian and his 
problem as a minority group. This, 
too, is a timely topic. This is an age in 
which we are expressing concern for the 


minority groups.. Too often that seems 
to be about all it amounts to—an ex- 
pressed concern—but it is the purpose 
of this study course this year to present 
the theme in such a way that as Chris- 
tians we shall not only talk about 
minorities but do something about them 
as well. The Indian merits more than 
our concern. 

One of the suggested books on the 
Indian theme is written by a Cherokee 
woman, Ruth M. Bronson, Indians Are 
People Too. You will be impressed when 
you read it. The Indian in American 
life is the basic study book, however, 
and deals with the changing life of the 
Indian. It is accompanied by program 
guides which are helpful to leaders of 
groups. 

Study courses for the coming year 
need not be limited necessarily to these 
two themes, although they are the themes 
which all churchwomen everywhere will 
be invited to consider. 

If you haven’t tried these study books 
recently, why not in the year ahead? 
The Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., will be 
able to serve you as soon as the books 
come from the press. 


TEE 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


The worship services published in the 
second annual Yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women are being 
used in interdenominational gatherings. 
They were recently used for a five-pro- 
gram series on the radio sponsored by 
the State Council of Church Women of 
Connecticut. One was also used for the 
noontide worship of the Connecticut 
State Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 


Many reports have come in concern- 


“ing the observance of World Day of 


Prayer but the one from Mitchellville, 
Towa, showed especially good community 
planning. Beginning at six o'clock in 
the morning, one of the several church 
bells in the community was rung every 
two hours throughout the day. With 
each ringing, the community was in- 
vited to join in prayer for some specific 
factor an the peace program. At 7:30 
p. m. the community assembled for a 
fifteen-minute program of chamber 
music, followed by a well-arranged pro- 
gram setting forth the purpose of the 
day and the areas of interest covered 
by its program. The service was held 
in the First Universalist Church. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


SPRING FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 


“Today the church is, more than ever 
before, concerned that children have a 
growing experience of friendship with 
other people, and a gradual realization 
of what it means to belong to the world 
family of God. If this is to be achieved, 
foundations must ‘be- laid.-during the 
earliest years of childhood.” 

To this end the G.S.S.A. sponsors an- 
nually in Universalist church schools 
three so-called Friendship Programs. In 
the fall, pupils become better acquainted 
with Chinese boys and girls. In the 
winter they learn about Negroes and the 
work for which their church is respon- 
sible at Jordan Neighborhood House in 
Suffolk, Va. In the spring comes the 
third opportunity for helping pupils de- 
velop attitudes of good will toward still 
another group. Some will recall that 
for the past four years this program has 
been concerned with children whose 
normal life has been shattered by war. 
For two years it was children in Un- 
occupied France; for the past two it has 
been children in England. In all three 
programs opportunity is provided for 
sharing gifts of money with these people 
—for in each case they are groups in 
need of financial aid. 


The G.S.S.A. Board, planning the 
Spring Program, chose the Children’s 
Colony in New York City as a new ob- 
jective for this year. But when Miss 
Trude Frankl, its director, was told of 
the plan and of a possible gift of $350 to 
her work, she said, “Oh, no, you mustn’t 
do that. Our hardest days are behind 
us. Children in Europe are still suffer- 
ing. Do think of them and let your 
gifts be for them.” 

Correspondence with the American 
Friends Service Committee resulted in 
our deciding to help families, and es- 
pecially children, in North Africa—ref- 
ugees from Italy and other European 
countries. A recent mailing to superin- 
tendents includes services of worship for 
three Sundays, April 16, 23 and 30, and 
suggestions for making the program a 
fruitful one in our schools. 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


National Family Week, ‘May 17-14, 
culminating in the Festival of the Home, 
will be observed in Protestant churches 
the country over. Again suggestions 
have been sent to ministers and church- 
school superintendents in the hope that 
this year’s celebration in Universalist 
churches will be widespread and full of 
promise for the future. 


MY MASTER 


My Master was so very poor, 

A manger was his cradling place; 
So very rich my Master was 
Kings came from far 

To gain his grace. 


My Master was so very poor 

And with the poor he broke the bread; 
So very rich my Master was 

That multitudes 

By him were fed. 


My Master was so very poor 
They nailed him naked to a cross; 
So very rich my Master was 
He gave his all 
And knew no loss. 
Harry Lee 
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SERVING ALL SCHOOLS 


No, it isn’t just:the church schools 
around Boston, or even in New England, 
that are helped by the G.S.S.A. It’s Uni- 
versalist church schools north, south, east, 
west—wherever they are. ; 

A glance through office files would 
reveal numerous letters in which there 
is some such word as the following, re- 
ceived this week from a leader in Illinois: 


“Thank you very much for your let- 
ter and for the books from the library. 
I shall be only too glad to make use of 
them and return them as soon as possible. 
I liked the outline for ‘A Good Church 
School’ and will put it to immediate 
use. You know it means a great deal 
to know that we have someone who has 
had the experience and larger outlook 
than ourselves, whom we can sort of 
‘lean on’ and refer to for help. Again I 
thank you and I shall feel free to use 
this privilege in the future.” 


Your gift to the Unified Appeal will 
help keep open the lines of communica- 
tion and service between denominational 
headquarters and the local church: Send 
in your pledge today! 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE 
FERRY BEACH, MAINE 


This year’s institute comes a week 
earlier than usual, July 8-15. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
N. Y,, minister of Betts Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church and president of the 
Universalist Church of America, will be 
dean. During the past two years Dr. 
Reamon has endeared himself to all who 
have attended the Religious Education 
Institute. Announcement of his return 
will receive enthusiastic response. So, 


too, will the word that Dr. Max A. 
Kapp of St. Lawrence is to be one of the 
instructors. 

Prof. Albert E. Bailey, well-known 
author and lecturer, will bring a wealth 
of ‘experience and inspiration to this 
year’s institute. The Association, after 
long harboring the hope that Professor 
Bailey would sometime share in a Ferry 
Beach program, counts itself fortunate in 
having secured him for this season. 

Other leaders will include Mrs. Rea- 
mon, and Miss Susan M. Andrews and 
Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S.A. staff. 

Make plans now to have your church 
represented at Ferry Beach during this 
institute. Stimulate interest through the 
use of the G.S.S.A. stereopticon slides 
and story talk on Ferry Beach, which 
may be borrowed for the asking. 


FOR SUFFOLK 


To date Universalist church schools 
have contributed $686.59 in the Ameri- 
can Friendship Offering. This is $121.23 
ahead of the amount received at this 
same time last year. There are still 
many schools to be heard from. A word 
to your treasurer about sending on your 
school’s offering may be in order. 


“HOW CHILDREN LEARN” 


This is the. title of a set of thirty-six 
slides, each one a photograph of real 
children and real teachers in real church- 
school settings. The slides and the 
script which accompanies them have been 
planned for teachers whose pupils range 
from three to eleven years old, nursery 
through junior age. 

The purpose of these slides is to sug- 
gest different ways of teaching boys and 
girls. Too many teachers learn one ap- 
proach and cling to it tenaciously. These 
pictures prove that children learn through 
the eye as well as the ear, by using their 
hands, by planning and carrying out 
their plans, by simple dramatizations, 
by sharing and doing for others. ; 

Here is a leadership education “tool” 
which you may want to use at your next 
workers’ conference. Yes, the G.S.S.A. 
owns slides and script, which means that 
there is no rental charge for borrowing. 
We do ask, however, that you pay post- 
age both ways. © For showing slides, 
which are 2 inches by 2 inches, you will 
need a kodachrome projector. If your 
church doesn’t own one, perhaps some 
public school or an individual could help 
you out. Suggestions for making the set 
serve your needs will be sent with the 
script. 
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Massachusetts News 


TENTATIVE CONVENTION PROGRAM. 
FITCHBURG—MAY 10, 11 


The Convention Theme—‘Now Is the Time . . .” 


Wednesday, May 10 


Registration 
Invocation 


Official Calls: Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School Association, 
Massachusetts Association of Universalist Women, Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention 


Welcome: Maynard Ford, Chairman of Joint Committee, First Parish 
Church (Universalist-Unitarian) 


Announcement of committees 

Convention theme presented 

Address 

Question period 

Business: Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School Association, 
Massachusetts Association of Universalist Women 

Luncheon 

Ministers’ luncheon and conference 


Convention program: Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women y 


Combined program: Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women and Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School Association 


Conferences: Church school, ministers 


Supper 
Ministers’ supper and conference 


Service of music 


Symposium: “Now Is the Time to Join Forces.” Three speakers 
po resnling present-day issues in church and community relation- 
ships. 


Thursday, May 11 


Invocation 


Business session: Massachusetts Universalist Convention. Reports 
of affiliated organizations and related committees: Doolittle Home, 
Bethany Union, Universalist Publishing House, Tufts School of 
Religion, Massachusetts Council of Churches, Youth Work, Uni- 
versalist Church of America. Reports on budget, of the treasurer, 
auditors, Committee of Fellowship, Committee on Nominations, 
Executive Committee, the superintendent, the field and parish 
worker, Committee on Official Reports and Recommendations. 


Luncheon 
Business continued—Committee on Official Reports, preliminary 
report of Committee on Credentials, election of officers 


“Now Is the Time for the Church to Plan for Tomorrow.” 
of conferences or talks. 


A series 


Business continued—Report of the Committee on Elections _ 
Centennial supper celebrating 100 years of Universalism in Fitchburg 


The convention at worship: Ministerial Relief Fund Offering; 
occasional. sermon—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney; service of com- 
munion. 


CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 
AT SAUGUS 


A churchmanship institute for the 
churches at Lynn, Salem, Peabody, 
Swampscott, and Saugus was held at 
the Saugus Universalist church Sunday 
afternoon and evening, March 12. The 
program in the afternoon consisted of 
discussion groups for women, men, youth 
and church-school workers, led by Mrs. 
Frederick W. Pfaff, Rev. Frank Chat- 
terton, Arthur Moulton, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst, and A. Edwin Grimes, state 
field worker. Following a box supper, 
Miss Dora J. Brown of the Universalist 
Publishing House spoke briefly on “Some 
Books We Ought to Know” and of the 
services which the Publishing House 
offered. At the evening worship service, 
conducted by Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor of the Saugus church, assisted by 
the chorus choir of the church, Dr. 
W. W. Rose of Lynn spoke on “This Is 
the Time to Believe in Our Church.” 

Prior to the supper, representatives of 
the youth groups of the North Shore 
churches met with the State Youth Fel- 
lowship Board to complete plans for 
organizing a league in the area. Plans 
were made for the next meeting of the 
league, which will be held Sunday after- 
noon, April 30, at Salem, each church 
accepting responsibility for various parts 
of the program. Churches represented 
included Saugus, Salem, Lynn, Peabody 
and Gloucester. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Now is the time to begin planning for 
your Vacation Church School this sum- 
mer. If you are interested in obtaining 
information regarding such a project get 
in touch with either Mrs. A. W. Webster, 
3 Dustin Street, Salem, who is chairman 
of the State Sunday School Association’s: 
Committee on Vacation Church Schools, 
or A. Edwin Grimes at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8. The services of Mr. Grimes. 
will be available for at least ‘two such 
schools in the state this year. Remem- 
ber, there is a set of slides with script 
available for use in interesting local 
churches in such a project. These may 
be obtained, together with projector, 
from the Massachusetts Convention of- 
fice. 


JOINT MEETING 
AT PEABODY 


A jomt meeting of all the church- 
school workers in the Protestant churches 
of Peabody was held under the auspices 
of the Universalist church at Peabody 
Monday evening, February 28. A. Edwin 
Grimes was the speaker of the evening. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MRS. AUSTIN A. DARRAH 


Alice Peavey Darrah, wife of Dr. 
A. A. Darrah of Washington, D. C., died 
at Sibley Hospital, Washington, March 1. 
She was one of the best-loved members 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, active in the Association of 
Universalist Women, a* constant. helper 
in the Red Cross sewing which is 
carried on at the church, and a loyal 
member of the church. a 

She was born at Attleboro, Mass., 
October 23, 1868, the daughter of Arthur 
C. and Livonia G. Peavey. Her parents 
were New Hampshire people who had 
moved to Attleboro. 

She was married at Providence, R. I., 
on October 26, 1892, and went at once 
to Washington to live. For half a century 
she was in our Washington church. 

She is survived by her husband; a son, 
William A. Darrah of Chicago; two 
daughters, both married, Mary C. Ray- 
mond of Madera, Calif., and Mildred D. 
Bauer of Washington; and several grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, 
March 4, and were conducted by her 
pastor, Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D. Cre- 
mation followed. 


et Views 


DEATH IN ITALY 


Word was received at Universalist 
Headquarters on March 16 of the death 
in Italy, by enemy action, of Harold 
Willits of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, brother of 
Mary Willits, one of the most valued 
of the workers of the General Sunday 
School Association. Miss Susan M. An- 
drews wrote as follows: 

“I know you will be saddened by this 
news, as we have been. Mary received 
word direct from. her sister Dorothy, 
who is a nurse in Italy and who, is 
stationed near the place where her 
brother was killed. So, although no 
word has yet been received by the family 
from the Government, word-of-mouth re- 
port has come from those who saw what 
happened, so that they know it is au- 
thentic.” ‘ 

Miss Mary Willits is a teacher living 
at 201 South Kenilworth Avenue, Oak 
Park, Ill. Her mother lives at Mt. 
Pleasant. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 
TENDERS THANKS 


“The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 

Vicinity extends its thanks to all those 
who contributed to the success of the 
lecture given by Mrs. R. N. Schoen- 
berner, March 8, at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, to benefit Bethany 
Union. 


RUMFORD CHAPLAIN HOLDS 
SERVICES ABOARD TRAIN 


Lieut. Gerald K. Wyman of Rum- 
ford, Maine, carrying on the chaplain- 
corps tradition of holding religious serv- 
ices in any surroundings where military 
personnel may be found, has conducted 
such services aboard a crowded trans- 
continental railroad train. : 

The War Department said that Chap- 
lain Wyman, who served. Universalist 
parishes at Blanchard, Rockford, Rum- 
ford, Canton and Canton Point, Maine, 
had ‘been told by one worshiper—there 
were both civilian and military travelers 
—that it was the first time in forty-five 
years of train travel that he had had 
an opportunity to worship en route.— 
Lewiston (Maine) Journal. 


MRS. KELLERMAN’S 
LEGACY 


When the will of Mrs. R. S. Kellerman 


was given to probate judge at Wilming- 


ton, Ohio, the judge read it through, 
then returned to Item 6, read it aloud 
and exclaimed: “This is the best part of 
the will. It is worth all the rest put 
together. It is the finest thing I have 
ever seen.” 

Ttem 6. “And now to all our children, 
children by marriage, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, we bequeath to you 
our fragrant memory, our fervent affec- 
tion and all our spiritual attainments and 
possessions. My beloved husband and I 
have had unexpressible joy in haying 
you, feeding, clothing, educating you, 
caring for you, giving you in wedlock, 
and seeing you established happily in 
useful careers; and to make the cup of 
our joy run over, there have come grand- 
children and_ great-grandchildren to 
whom and in whom we have great love 
and pride and hope; and we wish for 
them, each and all, a life of love and 
beauty and happiness.” 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


First Untversauist Socrery.—The 
annual meeting was held in the vestry 
on February 29 at 7:30 pm. Harry H. 
Atwood was moderator. A constitutional 
amendment was adopted which makes 
the church-school superintendent and 
churech-school treasurer and the religious 
education committee offices and com- 
mittee of the church. Emil Zaeder, 
reporting for the trustees, announced 
that the sum of $10,000 had been raised 
for the purpose of reducing the principal 
of the mortgage on the parish house. 
A substantial reduction was made in 
1988. The treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a balance on hand. 


Reports of the various organizations 
were given and the following officers 
were elected: Moderator, Harry H. At- 
wood, for the 18th year; clerk, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Knight; collector, Lester M. 
Corey; treasurer, Arthur S. Longley, for 
the 29th year; trustee for six years, 
Benjamin W. Ayres; trustee for two 
years to fill the unexpired term of Edwin 
F. Barnes, resigned, F. Kenneth Sawyer; 
deacons for four years, Walton O. John- 
son and Philip L. Millay. Membership, 
nominating, benevolent, missions, friend- 
ship and religious education committees 
were elected. Harris Rice was named 
church-school treasurer. The office of 
school superintendent was unfilled and 
was referred to the religious education 
committee. 

Aut Souts’ CHurcu—The annual 
meeting here was held on Monday .eve- 
ning, March 6. A covered-dish supper 
was served, following which reports were 
given by the various organizations of the 
parish. 


LENTEN INSTITUTE ON 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Thirty-four Universalist church-school 


workers attended the fifth annual Lenten 


Institute on Religious Education held at 
Old South Church, Boston, Saturday 
afternoon, March 11. Miss Susan M. 
Andrews of the G.S.S.A. and Miss Alice 
Harrison of our church in Lynn, Mass., 
led two of the discussion groups. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH OF 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


The People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, Calif. (Universalist-Unitarian) , 
has adopted a program of financial sup- 
port of the Universalist Church of 
America and the American Unitarian 
Association. Less than a year old, the 
church has sent $25 to each denomina- 
tion, and this year’s budget calls for at 
least that much more. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Weston A. Cate, president of the 
Universalist Ministers’ Association, an- 
nounces the appointment of Rev. Frank 
B. Chatterton of Cambridge as secretary- 
treasurer of the Association to succeed 
Rev. Donald K. Evans of Chicago. All 
payments of dues to the Association 


- should be sent to Mr. Chatterton at 39A 


s 


Lee Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Victor A. Friend, chairman’ of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, has, with his Conference, reprinted 
and is distributing Archbishop Spellman’s 
article just published in the American 
Magazine on “Bigotry Is Un-American.” 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
‘ Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
ochipe together under normal life con- 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 

Science, Business, Commercial 

Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 

ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. ‘ 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


‘HE 


T 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Miuarp H. Jencks, President 
Harotp E. B. Spricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., 
the Friday Club of Everett, Mass., on 
March 17. He presided at the afternoon 
session of the Conference on Alcoholism 
put on in Washington, March 22, by 
Yale University with the co-operation of 
the Washington Council of Social Agen- 
cies and the Committee on Religious 
Life in the Nation’s Capital. 


Dr, and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews en- 
tertained members and friends of the 
Institute of World Affairs March 11 at 
“Elmhurst,” Melrose, Mass. Dr. An- 
drews showed slides of photographs taken 
in Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania. Dr. Andrews has been 
decorated by Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia for his services to those 
countries. 


Rev. Robert T. Dick joins other con- 
scientious objectors in producing “Com- 
muniqué from Brattleboro,” an interest- 
ing account of hard work done during 
the past year at Brattleboro (Vt.) Re- 
treat, an institution for the mentally sick. 
Mr. Dick is assistant director of his unit 
of workers. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was the 
speaker at the annual breakfast of the 
men of the Arlington, Mass., church on 
March 19 and supplied the Universalist 
church of North Attleboro, Mass., on 
March 26. 


Dr. and Mrs. Howard D. Spoerl, hav- 
ing completed the, legal probationary 
year, announce the adoption of Walter 
John Spoerl, now two years old. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEKDAY SERVICES 


January to April, 1944, 
Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 
Tuesday through Friday at twelve o'clock: 


Worship sermon. 
* * * 


Holy Week 
_ In Holy Week, Monday through Friday, 
April 3-7, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D., minister of King’s Chapel, will preach 
at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 pm. 
every day during Holy Week except Satur- 
day. 

* * * 
April 11-14: Prof. Basil Mathews, 
and Boston Universities. 
April 18-21: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 

First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 25-28: Rev. Robert M. Bartlett, D.D., 

Plymouth act ee Church, Lansing, 

Mich. 


Oxford 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Sunday services. 


days. 3:30 p. m. 
* * & 


Second and fourth Sun- 


April 9: Communion service—Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N. J. 


addressed - 


923° 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


April 23: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 14: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28: Rev. James W. McKnight, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted acceptance of Rev. 
by New York State. 

Noted approval by Central Committee of 
reciprocal fellowship for Rev. Mason F. 
McGinness, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, and 
Rev. Richard B. Gibbs. 

Noted acceptance of transfer to Central 
Committee of Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Rev. 
Robert T. Weston, and Rev. Thomas M. 
Mark. 


W. Ellis Davies 


Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Granted one-year. license for ordained 
clergyman to Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell, 
Portsmouth, as of December 19, 1943. 
J. Wayne Haske 1, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted transfer of Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy from Pennsylvania and of Rey. W. Ellis 
Davies from Massachusetts. 
Haroup W. Haynzs, Secretary 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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BOOKS 


for that friend of yours who wants to know 


More About These 


Universalists 


and what they believe 


Rediscovered Countries $1.00 


A little book that has helped and still helps people to 
rediscover those spiritual realities by which men live. 


by Frank D. Adams 


Hell’s Ramparts Fell 


The Life of John Murray. 
by Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


$1.50 


And Thy Neighbor As Thyself $1.00 


About Universalist people in the field of social action. 


by Emerson Hugh Lalone 


.60 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his 
Uncle Richard at the time when George had been asked 
to join the Universalist Church. 


George Seeks a Reason 


by Stanley and Ethel Manning 


ALL BOOKS, new or old, classics or current titles, are avail- 
able through Your Publishing House. 


It’s not too late to order an Easter Gift Book for 
a friend at home or a boy or girl in service. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


Before the bar of justice on wife- 
brought charges of desertion and non- 
support, Mose Brown meekly admitted 
his guilt and offered nothing in extenua- 
tion except that the lady talked too 
much. 

“That’s no excuse for desertion, Mose,” 
the court said. “Don’t you know that the 
Constitution guarantees every woman 
the right to talk all she wants to?” 

“Yassuh, Jedge, I knows it do. 
Only Lucy she never stop talkin’. She 
keep it up stiddy, mo’nin’, noon and 
night, day in, day out, till it git so I jess 
cain’t stan’ it no mo’, Jedge.” 

His mournful earnestness impressed 
the court. “She does? What does she 
talk about?” 

Mose wagged his head sorrowfully. 

“Jedge, suh,” he said, “she don’t say.” 
—Reader’s Digest. 


Goebbels declares that it is not neces- 
sary to study ancient history to find the 
men who have made Germany what she 
is today. He should worry; the Allies 
don’t intend to—Punch. ; 


“How much are these puppies, little 
man?” 

“All 75 cents except that one; he’s 85 
cents ‘cause he swallowed a dime yester- 
day.” —Watchman-Examiner. 


The laird had a very quick temper, as 
Dugald, his servant, knew only too well. 
At last the man’s patience gave way and 
he sacked himself. 

“What’s wrong with the job?” growled 
the Jaird. 

“It’s your temper, Laird,” was the 
reply. “I canna stand it.” > 

“But, man,” expostulated the laird, 
“my temper’s no sooner up than it’s 
down again.” \ 

“Ay, but it’s no sooner down than it’s 


‘up again.”—Eachange. 


The two girls were exchanging. con- 
fidences over the luncheon table. 

“What did the sergeant say when you 
told him you’d be a sister to him?” 

“Why, the rascal had the nerve to 
ask me to lend him a dollar so that he 
could take another girl to a movie.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


When you lose one of your ration 
books and apply to the O.P.A. for a 
new one, you have to fill out a lengthy 
form setting forth the exact circum- 
stances of the loss. One of the questions 
asked is, “What did you do to try to 
get the book back?” We have heard, 
through devious channels, of a lady who 
answered this so convincingly that she 
got another book back by return mail. 
“Looked everywhere,” she wrote, in a 
large, round hand—The New Yorker. 


